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STUDIES OF GREAT WOMEN 


Ang. lica 


Kauffmann 


BY MARGAKET DELAND 


JARIE Anne Angelique Cathe- 
rine—that was the whole name. 
Soft and stately, with the sug- 
gestion of family greatness, 
of dignity, and even wealth, 
! wrapped up in its flowing 
syllables. jut, alas, it was only sound! 
The baby, christened with all these names 
in 1741 in a small village near the Rhine, 
was rich in nothing but love. Her father, 
John Joseph Kauffmann, was a poor man; 
he was what one might call] a travelling art- 
ist, or, with almost as much exactness, an 
artistic peddler. He went about, poor fellow, 
with his family and his brushes from one 
town or country house to another; taking off 
his shabby hat with eager obsequiousness to 








an innkeeper who wanted a sign painted, or to 
a householder who was willing to have some 
portrait cleaned and touched up; or, possibly, 
once in a great while, to a provincial great 
man who was meditating the frescoing of his 
salon or salle 4 manger. Such work did not 
result in affluence; indeed, J. Kauffmann was 
so poor that he hunted up his patrons on foot, 
trudging from one village to another, a cheer- 
ful, honest little failure, calling himself an 
artist. It was on one of these excursions that 
he met a nice girl, whose head was turned, no 
doubt, by the word artist, but who must have 
been drawn, too, to the kindly heart under the 
shabby coat. At any rate, they were married, 
and by-and-by Marie Anne Angelique Cathe- 


rine was born. Of the mother, very little is 
known; but the father’s love for his baby-girl 
was very pretty and proud, and later was so 
rcoted in belief in her genius, that it placed 
him far enough from anything like jealousy 
of her greater ability. From first to last 
there was nothing but loving pride in the 
heart of the picture tinker, which is really 
all that Kauffmann amounted to! He had his 
little pet names for his girl—Angela, Angel- 
ina, Angelinetta; he gave her his paint-pots 
and maul-sticks to play with, and Jet her daub 
herself over with paint; and he began very 
early to teach her all he knew—which was 
little enough. Yet, when Angelica was eleven 
years old, it would seem that she had reached 
a degree of proficiency which removed her 
sufficiently from the “infant prodigy” stage, 
to cause the Bishop of Como to sit to her for 
his portrait. Of course, the result can hardly 
be supposed to have been a great picture; but 
there is no doubt that even at this age it was 
evident that the child had in her genuine 
artistic possibilities. And it was obvious, too, 
that she had something else, namely, the 
capacity for drudgery. Without which artis- 
tic possibilities do not count for much in this 
world. 

It was about this time that Angelica’s 
mother died, and the father and daughter, 
itinerant painters, went wandering about the 
country, getting their bread by any odd work 
that came their way; perhaps they stopped 
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before a cottage door, and Angelica did a 
rosy baby’s little nodding bald head, in ex- 
change for two bowls of bread and milk for 
breakfast; or perhaps her father climbed up a 
ladder, and regilt the swinging sign in front 
of a post-house—which might mean a good 
dinner for the pair, with plenty of beer and 
cheese for the older traveller. Once, about this 
time, Angelica got the job—as one might say 
—of painting an altar piece in a village 
church. A scaffolding was built for her, and 
the eager, nervous child climbed up and 
painted lambs, and doves, and angels, and 
crosses; while her father stood down below 
looking up at her, suggesting, and praising— 
one cannot imagine that he could do any 
criticising!—and cautioning her, no doubt, 
a dozen times, not to slip or fall. This plea- 
sant, wandering life of cheerful hardships 
went on until Angelica was long past child- 
hood. She grew very pretty, in those days of 
plain and straitened living; her eyes were 
a charming blue, her hair curling delightfully 
about her temples and in the nape of her 
slender neck, her lips a vivid and smiling red. 
Then, too, she had a delicious voice—a voice, 
it would seem, quite beyond the average. 
There must have been times when the tempta- 
tion to cultivate it and go on the operatic 
stage was very strong. Even the little father 
urged it, half wistfully; he knew in his own 
experience how little could be earned by paint- 
ing, so why should not his Angelinetta turn a 
penny or two by her beautiful voice? But 
Angelica was true to her painting, which each 
year became a more serious matter to her. 

In these wandering years she had been to 
Milan, and Florence, and Rome, and so had 
seen the great masterpieces of the world. 
When she was twenty, such seeing had plain- 
ly told in her own work, and she even began 
to have a little reputation of her own. This, 
no doubt, was partly because she was so pretty, 
and had a most charming manner; indeed, 
there is reason to think that young Angelica 
had a certain coquetry of her own, which 
cracked many hearts in those early days. 
Sighing and impecunious artists made great 
eyes at her, and Angelica sighed, too, no 
doubt, with youthful wickedness and gayety, 
and told her father all about these silly fel- 
lows, and squeezed him tightly about the neck 
with her round white arms, and declared that 
she saw nobody whom she could love half so 
well! VeryMikely these were poor Angelica’s 
very happiest days. The joy ef creative work 
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had taken hold of her very soul; she hada 
message, and God gave her speech. How 
many, many souls there are who do indeed 
have a message for the rest of us, but to whom 
the possibility of speech is denied! Angelica 
Kauffmann had the power to speak, to ex- 
press the thought that burned within her. The 
joy of being able to express, is like no other 
joy on earth; the dumb, inarticulate soul that 
feels and knows, but cannot express, carries 
a hot and heavy burden through all the silent 
years. Angelica could not only speak, but the 
world was willing to hear; when to the power 
of expression is added this grace of the 
world’s attention, then, indeed, does the indi- 
vidual know the supreme experience! And 
this young girl knew it. At first, such experi- 
ence is pure wonder and joy, because it is a 
time (in the best and truest) of humility and 
gratitude, a time before ambition begins to 
stain the whiteness of God’s message, and be- 
fore self-consciousness dares to steal the honor 
for itself. By-and-by, too often, clouds tar- 
nish this shining experience; moth and rust 
corrupt; thieves break through and steal; the 
soul which held the divine message is not un- 
spotted by the world; and when that time 
comes, the heavenly joy of creative work fades 
a little, and even fails; this just in propor- 
tion to the inroads of ambition and self-con- 
sciousness. This joy began to fail a very 
little when Angelica’s circumstances began to 
brighten. Little by little, there crept into 
her work the desire to please; it never, it 
would seem, got the better of the desire to ex- 
press, but it existed, and one is aware of a 
little faint tarnish on her genius. It seems 
ungracious to say this of a good and talented 
child; but it has some bearing on the later 
happenings of her life. However, when An- 
gelica was twenty-two she was still hard at 
work—rejoicing (as only the artist can re- 
joice!) as a strong man to run a race; and 
toiling ungrudgingly. “Working from sunrise 
tc sunset,” one record says. It was about this 
time, in Rome, that she came under the in- 
fluence of Winckelmann, the great expositor 
of Greek art, and all her later work in its 
classic inspiration bore the imprint of his 
lofty idealism. But she began to know the 
world outside her art; Rome was filled with 
the most brilliant society in the world, and 
Angelica, like many another unfortunate, was 
“taken up” by it. This was certainly less 
fatal to her genius than is usually the case. 
Lionizing may be very pleasant for the people 
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who do it, but it is generally very hard on the 
Lion. To be gazed at, and fed with little 
cakes, and poked with pink parasols (to speak 
metaphorically) produces a desired roar; but 
think of the Lion’s indigestion, of his sore 
bones, of his big head! The poor Lion fed on 
worthless flattery, seeing nothing beyond the 
gaping crowd about his cage, marking the 
effect of his foolish and irritated roar, begins 
to believe himself of terrible importance; he 
fancies he is the centre of the universe; that 
his poor little opinions, ground out now to 
please the multitude, are of import to the 
world; he punctuates his roar, looking all the 
while out of the tail of his eye, to see people 
jump. If he does this long enough, he turns 
into a tame. poodle, and the king of beasts 
dies in him. Few, very few lions are able to 
withstand this dreadful assault upon their 
personality. Angelica did survive it; but the 
attack left her not quite the spontaneous 
genius that she was in those simple, passion- 
ate days of loving her art. However, she was 
young and pretty, and it is pleasant to know 
that even if she was caught up in the whirl 
of the great world, the child enjoyed it, for 
she had dark enough days ahead of her—days 
with no enjoyment, and full of heavy and 
humiliating pain. The whirl began when an 
English woman, Lady Wentworth, fell in love 
with her, so to speak, and insisted on carry- 
ing her off to England. They reached London 
in June, 1766, and found the season at its 
fullest rush. One can fancy Lady Went- 
worth’s delight; she had an artist, a Lion, all 
her own! And more than that, not only was 
Angelica an artist, but she was a charming 
and very pretty girl, as fresh as her own 
Swiss winds, and grateful and modest as her 
mountain flowers. Lady Wentworth, who was 
a tremendous gad-about, went from house to 
house, crying the excellencies of her protégée; 
people poured into her drawing-rooms to see 
the genius. What little cakes! what pokes 
from pink parasols! what stimulus to dress, 
and vanity, and coquetry! Portrait-painting 
languished; still, Angelica did work a little. 
She wanted money for her father, who, left 
on the Continent (because, of course, Lady 
Wentworth could not be expected to take a 
whole menagerie into her fine house!), was 
swelling with pride in his girl’s social success. 
Her letters to him at this period are very 
frank and pretty; she enjoyed it all, and said 
so, honestly. She began to know the great 
painters, which made her proud, too; and in 
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their presence the passion for work revived. 
There are many rumors of love-affairs in this 
connection, but there is nothing quite certain. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds was most devoted, but 
how much may have been keen artistic in- 
terest in Angelica’s work, no one can say. 
Anyhow nothing came of it. Devotion was a 
fad, as we would say now, in those coarse 
and stately days, when men were literally on 
their knees to women—bowing low, hands on 
swords, picking up posies and pressing them 
with mighty passion to ruffled shirt-bosoms, 
drinking toasts from satin slippers, swearing 
all sorts of eternal oaths, but talking freely , 
on subjects which we leave now to the doctor 
and the nurse—often in language so indecent 
that it cannot now be repeated. History 
gossips of Sir Joshua’s love-making, but this 
fashion of devotion must be kept in mind. 
John Joseph said nothing of it—and as he 
used to carry his Angelinetta’s letters about 
with him, and, puffing like a pigeon with 
pride at his girl’s successes, insist upon read- 
ing them to his bored and amiable friends— 
it is evident that she had not confided Sir 
Joshua’s attentions to him. 

Angelica showed always a very sweet and 
loving frankness to this old father, who must 
have seemed rough and uncouth beside the 
dandies who crowded about her; but for all 
his unpolished manners, he knew enough, it 
would seem, to think that his girl had better 
have her father near her, now that she was 
receiving so much attention. And perhaps— 
for he was human like the rest of us—he 
may have felt some prickings of social ambi- 
tion himself: Angelica had been presented 
at court; the King’s sister, her Grace of 
Brunswick, had sat to her for her portrait; 
one day, with outriders and noise and clat- 
ter and great rumbling wheels, a royal coach 
came glittering up to her door, and out 
stepped the King’s mother the Princess of 
Wales, to view the duchess’s picture. An- 
gelica the little snob, not Angelica the artist, 
wrote to her John Joseph—“ Never, oh, never 
has any painter received so distinguished a 
visitor!” 

These things, as well as concern for his 
girl, must have moved John Joseph, who did 
not find much satisfaction in remembering 
those tramping days of painting signs for 
post-houses; so he came over to England, a 
pompous, fussy, loving little old_ man, and he 
and his Angela went to housekeeping together. 
But John Joseph was so dazzled by social 
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glory that very likely he was not on the alert 
for the dangers he had come to England to 
When a certain Count Frederick de 
Horn came like a dazzling meteor into Lon- 
don 


combat. 


east a glance 
upon Angelica, John Joseph was ready to 
burst with pride. 


society, and deigned to 


The count was very good- 
looking, very mysterious;—very rich every- 
one said. He lodged at Claridges, and drove 
fine 
coach, with two magnificent footmen in green 
livery, perched up behind him. He was at 
once fascinated by Angelica, and began to 
pay his court in the most elegant and ap- 
proved manner. Yet, when he finally and 
formally proposed to her, he asked her not to 
mention the fact to her father. Angelica was 
startled, and perhaps she demurred a little. 
But the count’s 


about, handsome and melancholy, in a 


reasons were admirable; he 
did not want M. Kauffmann to know of his 
until he could, at the same time, 
lay certain papers before him which were on 
the way from Sweden. These papers, he ex- 
plained, would vouch for his birth and wealth. 
Angelica had never doubted either, but she 
assented to the concealment to please her 
lover, though it hurt her own conscience. The 
count was enraptured! Then, suddenly, the 
romantic and secret love-making became most 
exciting and agitating: the count came one 
day to his ladylove in a state of violent dis- 
tress; he had had bad news from Sweden, he 
said; the King had listened to the gossip 
of certain enemies, and was offended; he had 
been calumniated, the King had been made to 
believe that the count had conspired against 
h's life; ah—well—never mind! he must not 
torture his adored with these details! that he 
would probably be captured, loaded with 
chains and sent back to Sweden, must not 
trouble her. 


boldness 


He was of no importance, and 
his star, his queen, his angel, must not give a 
sigh or a thought to his misery—perhaps his 
death! And with that he sighed until he al- 
.nost burst, and rolled his handsome eyes and 
struck impassioned attitudes! As for An- 
gelica, was overwhelmed. Was there 
nothing she could do? Oh, he must fly at 
once, at But to this the count de- 
murred. Fly? leave her? Better a thousand 
deaths than lose a moment of her society! 
And, well, ves; there was something she could 
do. She was the friend and protégée of the 
royal family; were she but his wife, the King 
of Sweden would not dare to press matters to 
any cruel issue. 


she 


' 
once. 


“Only one hope is there of 
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saving me—only one refuge for me, in thy 
arms, my angel.... Once a holy bond unites 
me to thee, I am certgin the royal family, 
who love you...will not give up your hus- 
band, or allow him to be carried away to 
prison and certain death. I am innocent, and 
once I am free and in another country I will 
defend myself;....it will be to you TI shall 
owe my happiness—my life—but there is not 
a moment to lose; either you make me ‘your 
husband at once, or I am a lost man.” It is 
one of her friends who tells us of this scene 
between the lovers, and it is reasonable to 
think that he had the details directly from 
the frightened and agitated girl herself. But 
certainly de Horn’s entreaties must have been 
eloquent, for Angelica departed from the rule 
of her loyal and tender love for her old 
father, and went out, secretly, to a church in 
Piccadilly, and was married. 

One thinks of this pretty creature, scared 
and shivering in the foggy November morn- 
ing, and de Horn, staring with determined, 
excited eyes, into every dark corner of the 
empty, echoing church, whispering that they 
must make haste—make haste! He was 
listening for some dreadful voice to ring out 
which should declare the just cause why they 
should not lawfully be joined together! But 
the parson mumbled through the service with- 
out inter®uption, and Angelica went out again 
into the London fog, calling herself the Coun- 
tess de Horn. 

Poor child! She had three happy weeks— 
happy even though she was still deceiving the 
poor old father who had trusted her. She 
thought she had saved her husband, for ap- 
parently, once married, he gave her the idea 
that the persecution had ceased. But at last 
Angelica confessed to John Joseph, and then 
there were some agitating days, until she 
coaxed him into forgiveness of her, and trust 
of the count, whose course of secrecy had 
naturally roused the father’s suspicions. But 
with John Joseph’s knowledge of the mar- 
riage, the affair began to leak out. Offended 
friends asked questions; society began to pry 
into the count’s record. Where did he come 
from? Where were his credentials? Then 
the crash came; Angelica’s husband was not 
the Count de Horn; he was the count’s valet; 
and he had a wife in Germany. 

Poor little John Joseph! poor, outraged, 
heart-broken, - overwhelmed Angelica! Of 
that tragic scene when she was told the truth 
there are several stories, but the fact is 
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There is one sentence that 
shows the girl’s very soul when at last she 
had wrung the whole hideous truth from her 


story enough. 


father—anger, wounded pride, dead love: 
“ Never speak his name to me again!” 
When this crisis had passed, Angelica 


came out of the storm silent, gentle, numb. 
3ut there is a curious peace that comes with 
the knowledge life has done its worst. No- 
thing which could possibly happen could be so 
bad as this which* had happened. So very 
resolutely she took up the burden of living; 
and by-and-by—for so God and Nature or- 
dain—the burden grew into a habit, at first 
dull and meaningless, then showing its own 
possibilities of courage and earnestness and 
achievement. Her art exparided suddenly 
like a flower out of a calyx of pain and 
humiliation. She worked with all her soul 
now—not with half of it, as she had worked 
before. We can fancy that the taint of 
worldliness began to fade, after that sharp 
medicine of the world had begun to tell. To 
express the best she knew in her art became 
everything to her; and it was enough! 

As to Angelica’s work, opinions differ, 
though probably now no one would call it 
great. Her self-consciousness in the matter 
of modesty was too obvious; Angelica not 
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only draped her figures, but she was pain- 
fully conscious that she draped them. To 
the great artist, art is the thing to be con- 
sidered, not clothes or skin—per se! But 
with Angelica Kauffmann it was clothes. 
Furthermore, her drawing was not as true 
as it might have been. But honest drudgery, 
true artistic feeling for what was beautiful, 
and real ability, could not but result in pic- 
tures which have a lasting power to please. 
The end of her story is like a tranquil and 
sunny afternoon after a morning of black 
hurricane. There was, it seems, a quiet and 
persistent lover, one who had loved her when 
she was a child, Antonio Zuechi—and sixteen 
years after that foggy London morning at St. 
James, Angelica consented to marry him. 
She does not seem to have loved him very 
much at first. Perhaps she thought that love 
was dead in her; but after a while her quiet 
friendship deepened and deepened, and at 
the end it must surely have been love. The 
end itself came when Angelica was sixty-six 
years old; very tranquilly, like a pleasant 
sunset of the peaceful afternoon. 

One who was not her friend said of her, 
perhaps grudgingly, but most truly, “ A sweet 
creature—her very faults were lovable—and 
she was, above all, most womanly.” 
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BY LAURA 


SIMMONS 


Lord, I behold Thy fair world cold and gray, 
Made desolate by winter’s icy reign; 

I hear the gaunt trees sobbing as they sway, 

“Oh, to bring back the sweet glad life of May!” 


Lo! 


Thou that makest new such things as they, 


Let me begin with spring-time once again! 


Perchance I too might rise again,—might grow 
From all that hath been dark and sad and drear, 

Above and far beyond the Self I know, 

To fresh new aim, new effort! Crying, “Lo! 

It is I, dear Lord, that died a year ago, 


With autumn leaves. 


. Thy spring-time hath been here!” 
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T the Garrick, 
Miss Ethel 
Barrymore is 

winning new laurels 
in Clyde Fitch’s clever 
play “ Captain Jinks,” 
where it is approach- 
ing its hundredth per- 
formance. She is one 
of the comparatively 
few actresses who have 
a genuinely social 
vogue. She is not only 
popular as an actress 
among society folk, 
but is sought after by 
them in their own 
circle, and cordially 
welcomed to exclusive 
homes. Her social en- 
gagements, indeed, 
might interfere with 
her dramatic work, ex- 


ETHEL BARRY MORE, 
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cept that she will not 
permit them. The fact, 
too, that she comes 
from a theatrical fam- 
ily and has been train- 
ed from childhood in 
the exacting require- 
ments of the profes- 
sion, may assist her in 
preserving symmetri- 
eally the double réle 
of a society actress 
and an actress in soci- 
ety. 

The honey-moon of 
Queen Wilhelmina of 
Holland and the Duke 
of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, now Henry, 
Prince of the Nether- 
lands, was passed at 
the Castle of Loo near 
Apeldoorn. This is a 
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favorite residence of the young Queen, and 
one in which some of the happiest days of 
her short life have been spent. The pleasant 
comfortable mansion is set in a big park em- 
bowered in summer in trees and flowers. It 
is secluded and isolated, and an ideal spot 
for a honey-moon. Here the young pair have 
sojourned, as care-free, temporarily, as the 
humblest couple in the kingdom. The lake in 
the park has afforded great skating, in which 
pastime every Dutch maiden from Queen to 
peasant excels, and almost daily the newly 
married pair have enjoyed skimming over 
the frozen surface. It was with reluctance, 
as may be guessed, that they left Het Loo, of 
tender memories and happy days, for the re- 
turn to Amsterdam with its state ceremonies 
and burdens of sovereignty. 

No royal personage in Europe is more be- 
loved by her subjects than is Queen Olga 
of Greece. As in the case of her husband 
King George, Greece is her adopted country. 
It was natural, too, when the young Danish 
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OF INTEREST 
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QUEEN OLGA. 


prince was chosen the royal head of Greece, 
that he should turn for his Queen to a daugh- 
ter of the Established Greek Church. His 
marriage with Olga, daughter of the Grand- 
Duke Constantine of Russia, was one of state 
policy, but also one in which the hearts of 
both the young people were deeply involved, 
and their domestic happiness since it began, 
in 1867, has been uninterrupted. Seven chil- 
dren have blessed the union, the Queen, mar- 
ried at sixteen, becoming a grandmother at 
thirty-seven. 

Mrs. Andrew Carnegie is comparatively 
little known in New York outside of her 
circle of personal friends. Her tastes are 
simple, and do not incline to the brilliant 
social life which it would be easy for her to 
lead. Those who know her say that she is a 
most agreeable hostess, frank, affable, and 
cordially hospitable in her welcome to the 
beautiful homes of which she is mistress. 
She shrinks, however, from publicity, and is 
glad to slip behind the protection of her 
husband’s prominent and strong personality. 
She is in sympathy with Mr. Carnegie’s mu- 
nificence and sehemes for public benefaetion. 
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Stories for ¥oung and Ojd 


No. XI.—"“ The Benevolent Bar” 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


HE tramp was very dusty 
¥ about the feet and legs, and 
his clothes were very ragged 
and dirty, but he had cheerful, 
twinkly gray and he 
touched his cap to the girls 
when he spoke to us, though a little as though 
he would rather not. 

We were on the top of the big wall of the 
Roman ruin in the Three-tree pasture. We 
had just concluded a severe siege with bows 
and arrows—the ones that were given us to 
make*up for the pistol that was confiscated 
after the sad but not sinful occasion when it 
shot a fox. 
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To avoid accidents that you would be sorry 
for afterwards, Oswald, in his thoughtfulness, 
had decreed that every one was to wear wire 
masks. 

Luckily there were plenty of these, because 
a man who lived in the Moat House once 
went to Rome, where they throw hundreds 
and thousands at each other in play, and call 
it a ecomfit battle or battaglia di ~ confetti 
(that’s real Italian). And he wanted to get 
up that sort of thing among the village 
people; but they were too beastly slack, so he 
chucked it. 

And in the attie were the wire masks he 
brought home with him: from Rome, which 
people wear to prevent the nasty comfits get- 
ting in their mouths and eyes. 
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So we were all armed to the teeth with 
masks and arrows, but in attacking or defend- 
ing a fort your real strength is not in your 
equipment, but in your power of shove. Os- 
wald, Alice, Noél, and Denny defended the 
fort. We were much the strongest side, but 
that was how Dickie picked up. 

The others got in, it is true, but that was 
only because an arrow hit Dickie on the nose 
and it bled quarts, as usual, though hit only 
through the wire mask. Then he put into 
dock for repairs, and while the defending 
party weren’t looking he sneaked up the wall 
at the back and shoved Oswald off, and fell 
on top of him. So that the fort, now it had 
lost its gallant young leader, the life and sou! 
of the besieged party, was of course soon over- 
powered and had to surrender. 

Then we sat on the top and ate some pea- 
nuts Albert’s uncle brought us a bag of from 
Maidstone when he went to fetch away the 
Roman pottery we tried to sell the Antiqui- 
ties with. 

The battle was over, and peace raged 
among us as we sat in the sun on the big 
wall and looked at the fields, all blue and 
swimming in the heat. We saw the tramp 
coming through the beet-field. He made a 
dusty blot on the fair scene..+ - 

When he saw us he came close to the wall, 
and'touched his cap, as I have said, and re- 
marked: 
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“ Exeuse me interrupting of your sports, 
young gentlemen and ladies, but if you could 
so far oblige as to tell a laboring man the way 
to the nearest pub. It’s a dry day, and no 
error.” 

“The Rose and Crown is the best pub,” 
said Dickie; “ it’s about a mile—if you go. by 
the field path.” 

“ Lor’ love a duck!” said the tramp, “a 
mile’s a long way, and walking’s a dry job 
this ’ere weather.” 

We said we agreed with him. 

“Upon my sacred,” said the tramp, “ if 
there was a pump handy I believe I’d take a 
turn at it; I would indeed, so help me if I 
wouldn’t; though water always upsets me and 
makes my ’and shaky.” 

We had not cared much about tramps since 
the adventure of the villainous sailor-man and 
the Tower of Mystery, but we had the dogs 
on the wall with us (Lady was awfully diffi- 
cult to get up, on account of her long deer- 
hound legs), and the position was a strong 
one, and easy to defend. Besides, the tramp 
did not look like that bad sailor, nor talk like 
it. 

Alice nudged Oswald, and said something 
about Sir Philip Sidney, and the tramp’s 
need being greater than his; so Oswald was 
obliged to go to the hole in the top of the 
wall where we store provisions during sieges, 
and get out the bottle of ginger beer which he 
had gone without when the others had theirs, 
so as to drink it when he got really thirsty. 

Meanwhile Alice said: 

“ We've got some ginger beer; my brother’s 
getting it. I hope you won’t mind drinking 
out of our glass. We can’t wash it, you know 
—unless we rinse it out with a little ginger 
beer.” 

“Don’t ye do it, miss,” he said, hastily; 
“never you waste no good liquor on washing.” 

The glass was beside us on the wall. Os: 
wald filled it with ginger beer and handed 
down the foaming tankard to the tramp. He 
had to lie on his young stomach to do this. 

The tramp was really quite polite—one of 
nature’s gentlemen. and a Man as well, we 
found out afterwards. He said, 

“ Here’s to you!” before he drank. Then 
he drained the glass till the rim rested on his 
nose. 

“ Swelp me, but I was dry,” he said. “ Don’t 
seem to matter much what it is, this weather, 
do it? so long as it’s suthink wet. Well, here’s 
thanking you.” 
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“You’re very welcome,” said Dora. “I’m 
glad you liked it.” 

“ Like it?’ said he. “I don’t suppose you 
know what it’s like to have a thirst on you. 
Talk of free schools and free lib’ries—and 
free baths and wash-houses, and such! Why 
don’t some one start free drinks? He’d be 
a ’ero, he would. Id vote for him any day 
of the week, and one over. Ef yer don’t ob- 
jec’, I'll set down a bit and put on a pipe.” 

He sat down on the grass and began to 
smoke. We asked him questions about him- 
self, and he told us many of his secret sor- 
rows—especially about there being no work 
nowadays for an honest man. At last he 
dropped asleep in the middle of a story about 
a vestry he worked for that hadn’t acted fair 
and square by: him, like he had by them, or it 
(I don’t know if vestry is singular or plural), 
and we went home. But before we went we 
held a hurried council and collected what 
money we could from the little we had with 
us (it was ninepence halfpenny), and wrapped 
it in an old envelope Dickie had in his pocket, 
and put it gently on the billowing middle of 
the poor tramp’s sleeping waistcoat, so that 
he would find it when he woke. None of the 
dogs said a single syllable while we were 
doing this, so we knew they believed him to 
be poor but honest, and we always find it safe 
to take their word for things like that. 

As we went home a brooding silence fell 
upon us; we found out afterwards that these 
words of the poor tramp had sunk deep in 
all our hearts, and rankled there. 

After dinner we went out and sat with-our 
feet in the stream. People tell you it makes 
your grub disagree with you to do this just 
after meals, but it never hurts us. There is 
a fallen willow across the stream that just 
seats the eight of us, only the ones at the end 
can’t get their feet into the water properly 
because of the bushes, so we keep changing 
places. We had got some liquorice root to 
chew. This helps thought. Dora broke a 
peaceful silence with this speech: 

“Free drinks.” 

The words awoke a response in every breast. 

“T wondér some one doesn’t,” H. O. said, 
leaning back till he nearly toppled in, and was 
only saved by Oswald and Alice at their own 
deadly peril. 

“ Do, for goodness’ sake, sit still, H. O.,” ob- 
served Alice. “It would be a glorious act. 
I wish we could.” 


“What? Sit still?” asked H. O. 
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“No, my child,” replied Oswald. “ Most 
of us can do that when we try. Your angel 
sister was only wishing to set up free drinks 
for the poor and thirsty.” 

“ Not for all of them,” Alice said; “ just a 
few. Change places now, Dickie. My feet 
aren’t properly wet at all.” 

It is very difficult to change places safely on 
the willow. The changers have to crawl over 
the laps of the others, while the rest sit tight 
and hold on for all they’re worth. But the 
hard task was accomplished, and then Alice 
went on: 

“ And we couldn’t do it for always—only a 
day or two—just while our money held out. 
Pienie lemonade’s the best, and you get a 
jolly lot of it for your money, too. There 
must be a great many sincerely thirsty persons 
go along the Dover road every day.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be bad. ‘We've got a little 
chink between us,” said Oswald. 

“And then think how the poor grateful 
creatures would linger and tell us about their 
inmost sorrows. It would be most frightfully 
interesting. We could write all their agonied 
life histories down afterwards, like All the 
Year Round Christmas numbers. Oh, do 
let’s!” 

Alice was wriggling so with earnestness 
that Dickie thumped her to make her calm. 

“ We might do it, just for one day,” Oswald 
said, “but it wouldn’t be much—only a drop 
in the ocean compared with the enormous dry- 
ness of all the people in the whole world. 
Still, every little helps, as the mermaid said 
when she cried into the sea.” 

“T know a piece of poetry about that,” 
Denny said. 


“Small things are best. 
Care and unrest 
To wealth and rank are given, 
But little things, 
On little wings, 


Do something or other, I forget what, but it 
means the same as Oswald was saying about 
the mermaid.” 

“What are you going to call it?’ asked 
Noél, coming out of a dream. 

“ Oall what?” 


“The free-drinks game. 


“Tt’s a horrid shame 
If the free-drinks game 
Doesn’t have a name. 
You would be to blame 
If any one came 
And—” 
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“Oh, shut up!” remarked Dickie; “ you’ve 
been making that rot up all the time we’ve 
been talking, instead of listening properly.” 
Dickie hates poetry. I don’t mind it so very 
much myself, especially Macaulay’s and Kip- 
ling’s and Noél’s. 

“There was a lot more—‘lame’ and 
‘dame’ and ‘ name’ and ‘ game’ and things— 
and now I’ve forgotten it,” Noél said, in 
gloom. 

“ Never mind,” Alice answered ; “ it "Il come 
back to you in the silent watches of the night; 
you see if it doesn’t. But, really, Noél’s 
right; it ought to have a name.” 

“Free Drinks Company.” 

“ Thirsty Traveller’s Rest.” 

“The Traveller’s Joy.” 

These names were suggested, but not cared 
for, extra. 

Then some one said—I think it was Os- 
wald: 

“Why not ‘ The House Beautiful ’?” 

“Tt can’t be a house; it must be in the road. 
It ’ll only be a stall.” 

“ The ‘ Stall Beautiful’ is simply silly,” Os- 
wald said. 

“The ‘ Bar Beautiful,’ then,” said Dickie, 
who knows what the Rose and Crown Bar is 
like inside, which of course is hidden from 
girls. 

“ Oh—wait a minute,” cried Denny, snap- 
ping his fingers like he always does when he 
is trying to remember things. “I thought of 
something, only Daisy tickled me, and it’s 
gone. I know—let’s call it the ‘ Benevolent 
Bar ’!” P 

It was exactly right, and told the whole 
truth in two words. “ Benevolent” showed 
it was free, and “ Bar” showed what was free 
—i. e., things to drink. The “ Benevolent 
Bar ” it was. 

We went home at once to prepare for the 
morrow, for of course we meant to do it the 
very next day. Procrastination is you know 
what, and delays are dangerous. If we had 
waited long we might have happened to spend 
our money on something else. 

The utmost secrecy had to be observed, be- 
cause Mrs. Pettigrew hates tramps. Most 
people do who keep fowls. Albert’s uncle was 
in London till the next evening, so we could 
not consult him, but we knew he is always 
chock-full of intelligent sympathy with the 
poor and needy. 

Acting with the deepest disguise, we made 
an awning to cover the Benevolent Bar keep- 
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ers from the searching rays of the monarch of 
the skies. We found some old striped sun- 
blinds in the attic, and the girls sewed them 
together. They were not very big when they 
were done, so we added the girls’ striped 
petticoats. I am sorry their petticoats occur 
so constantly in my narrative, but they really: 
are very useful, especially when the band is 
cut off. The girls borrowed Mrs. Pettigrew’s 
sewing-machine; they could not.ask her leave, 
without explanations, which we did not wish 
to give just then, and she had lent it to them 
before. They took it into the cellar to work 
it, so that she should not hear the noise and 
ask bothering questions. They had to bal- 
ance it on one end of the beer-stand. It was 
not easy. While they were doing the sewing 
we boys went out and got willow poles and 
chopped the twigs off, and got ready as well 
as we could to put up the awning. 

When we returned a detachment of us went 
down to the shop in the village for picnic 
lemonade. We bought seven and sixpence 
worth; then we made a great label to say what 
the bar was for. Then there was nothing 
else to do except to make rosettes out of a 
blue sash of Daisy’s, to show we belonged to 
the Benevolent Bar. 

The next day was as hot as ever. We rose 
early from our innocent slumbers and went 
out to the Dover road to the spot we had 
marked down the day before. It was at a 
cross-roads, so as to be able to give drinks to 
as many people as possible. 

We hid the awning and poles behind the 
hedge, and went home to brekker. 

After brek we got the big zinc bath they 
wash clothes in, and after filling it with clean 
water we just had to empty it again, because 
it was too heavy to lift. So we carried it 
vacant to the trysting-spot and left H. O. and 
Noél to guard it while we went and fetched 
separate pails of water—very heavy work, and 
no one who wasn’t really benevolent would 
have bothered about it for an instant. Os- 
wald alone carried three pails. So did Dickie 
and Denny. Then we rolled down some empty 
barrels, and stood up three of them by the 
road-side and put planks on them. This made 
a very first-class table, and we covered it with 
the best table-cloth we could find in the linen- 
cupboard. We brought out several glasses and 
some teacups (not the best ones—Oswald 
was firm about that), and the kettle and 
spirit-lamp and the teapot, in case any weary 
tramp woman fancied a cup of tea instead of 
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lemonade. H. O. and Noél had to go down 
to the shop for tea; they need not have grum- 
bled; they had not carried any of the water. 
And their having to go the second time was 
only because we forgot to tell them to get 


‘semé*real lemons to put on the bar to show 


what the drink would be like when you got 
it. The man at the shop kindly gave us tick 
for the lemons, and we cashed up out of our 
next week’s pocket money. 

Two or three people passed while we were 
getting things ready, but no one said any- 
thing except the man who said, 

“ Bloomin’ Sunday-school treat!” 

And as it was too early in the day for any 
one to be thirsty we did not stop the way- 
farers to tell them their thirst could be slaked 
without cost at our Benevolent Bar. 

But when everything was quite ready, and 
our blue rosettes fastened on our breasts over 
our benevolent hearts, we stuck up the great 
placard we had made with 


“BENEVOLENT BAR. FREE DRINKS 
TO ALL WEARY TRAVELLERS” 


in white wadding on red calico, like Christ- 
mas decorations in church. We had meant to 
fasten this to the edge of the awning, but we 
had to pin it to the front of the table-cloth, 
because I ara sorry to say the awning went 
wrong from the first. We could not drive the 
willow poles into the road; it was much too 
hard. And in the ditch it was too soft, be- 
sides being no use. So we had just to cover 
our benevolent heads with our hats, and take 
it in turns to go into the shadow of the tree on 
the other side of the road. For we had pitched 
our table on the sunny side of the way, of 
course relying on our broken-reed-like awn- 
ing, and wishing to give it a fair chance. 

Everything looked very nice, and we longed 
to see somebody really miserable come along, 
so as to be able to allieve their distress. 

A man and woman were the first. They 
stopped and stared, but when Alice said: “Free 
drinks! Free drinks! Aren’t you thirsty?” 
they said, “No, thank you,” and went on. 
Then came a person from the village; he 
didn’t even say “thank you” when we asked 
him, and Oswald began to fear it might be 
like the awful time when we wandered about 
on Christmas day, trying to find poor persons 
and persuade them to eat our Conscience pud- 
ding. 

But a man in a blue jersey and a red 
bundle eased Oswald’s fears by being willing 
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to drink a glass of lemonade, and even to say, 
“ Thank you, I’m sure,” quite nicely. 

After that it was better. As we had fore- 
seen, there were plenty of thirsty people walk- 
ing along the Dover road, and even some from 
the cross-road. 

We had had the pleasure of seeing nine- 
teen tumblers drained to the dregs ere we 
tasted any ourselves. Nobody asked for 
tea. 

More people went by than we gave lemon- 
ade to. Some wouldn’t have it because they 
were too grand—one man told us he could 
pay for his own liquor when he was dry, 
which, praise be, he wasn’t at present; and 
others asked if we hadn’t any beer, and wher 
we said “ No,” they said it showed what sort 
we were—as if the sort was not a good one, 
which it is. 

And another man said: “ Slops again! You 
never get nothing for nothing, not this side 
heaven you don’t. Look at the bloomin’ blue 
Oh, Lor’!” and went on quite 
sadly, without having a drink. 

Our pig-man who helped us on the Tower of 
Mystery day went by, and we hailed him, 
and explained it all to him, and gave him a 
drink and asked him to eall as he came back. 
He liked it all, and said we were a real good 
sort. How different from the man who want- 
ed the beer! Then he went on. 

One thing I didn’t like, and that was the 
way boys began to gather. Of course we could 
not refuse to give drinks to any traveller who 
was old enough to ask for it, but when one 
boy had had three glasses of lemonade, and 
asked for another, Oswald <a‘¢ 

“T think you’ve had jolly well enough. You 
can’t be really thirsty after all that lot.” 

The boy said: “Oh, can’t 1? You'll just 
see if I can’t,” and went away. Presently 
he came back with four other boys all bigger 
than Oswald; and they all asked for lemon- 
ade. Oswald gave it to the four new ones, 
but he was determined in his behavior to the 
other one, and wouldn’t give him a drop. 
Then the five of them went and sat on a gate 
a little way off and kept laughing in a nasty 
way, and whenever a boy went by they called 
out: 

“T say, ’ere’s a go,” and as often as not the 
new boy would hang about with them. It was 
disquieting, for though they had nearly all 
had lemonade we could see it had not made 
them friendly. 

A great glorious glow of goodness gladden- 
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ed (those g’s all together are called allitera- 
tion) our hearts when we saw our own tramp 
coming down the road. The dogs did not 
growl at him as they had at the boys or the 
beer-man. (I did not say before that we had 
the dogs with us, but of course we had, be- 
cause we had promised never to go out with- 
out them.) 

Oswald said: 
said: “ Hullo!” 

Then Alice said, “ You see we’ve taken 
your advice; we’re giving free drinks. Doesn’t 
it all look nice ?”’ 

“It does that,” said the tramp. 
mind if I do.” 

So we gave him two glasses of lemonade 
succeedingly, and thanked him for giving us 
the idea. He said we were very welcome, and 
if we’d no objections he’d sit down a bit and 
put on a pipe. He did, and after talking a 
little more, he fell asleep. Drinking anything 
seemed to end in sleep with him. I always 
thought it was only beer and things made 
people sleepy, but he was not so. While he 
was asleep he rolled into the ditch, but it did 
not wake him up. 

The boys were getting very noisy, and they 
began to shout things and to make silly 
noises with their mouths, and when Oswald 
and Dickie went over to them and told them 
to just chuck it, they were worse than ever. I 
think perhaps Oswald and Dickie might have 
fought and settled them—though there were 
eleven, yet back to back you can always do it 
against overwhelming numbers, in a book— 
only Alice called out: 

“ Oswald, here’s some more. Come back.” 

We went. Three big men were coming 
down the road, very red and hot, and not 
amiable-looking. They stopped in front of the 
Benevolent Bar and slowly read the wadding 
and red-stuff label. 

Then one of them said he was blessed, or 
something like that, and another said he was 
The third one said: “ Blessed or not, a 
drink’s a drink. Blue ribbon, though, 
by blank!” (a word you ought not to say, 
though it is in the Bible and the Catechism 
as well). “ Let’s have a liquor, little missy.” 

The dogs were growling, but Oswald 
thought it best not to take any notice of what 
the dogs said, but to give these men each a 
drink. So he did. They drank, but not as if 
they cared about it very much, and then they 
set their glasses down on the table, a liberty 
no one else had entered into, and began to 


“Tullo!” And the tramp 


“T don’t 


too. 
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try and chaff Oswald. 
under-voice to H. O.: 

“ Just take charge. I want to speak to the 
girls a see. Call, if you want anything.” And 
then he drew the others away to say he 
thought there’d been enough of it, and con- 
sidering the boys and the new three men, per- 
haps we’d better chuck it and go home. We’d 
been benevolent nearly four hours, anyway. 

While this conversation and the objections 
of the others were going on, H. O. perpetuated 
an act which nearly wrecked the Benevolent 
Bar. 

Of course Oswald was not an eye or ear 
witness of what happened, but from what H. 
O. said in the calmer moments of later life, 
I think this was about what happened. 

One of the big disagreeable men said to 
H. O., “’Ain’t got such a thing as a drop o’ 
spirit, ’ave yer?” 

H. O. said no, we hadn’t; only lemonade 
and tea. 

“ Lemonade and tea; blank [bad word I told 
you about] and blazes!” replied the bad char- 
acter, for such he afterwards proved to be. 
“What's that, then?” 

He pointed to a bottle labelled “ Scotch 
Whiskey,” which stood on the table near the 
spirit-kettle. 

“Oh, is that what you want?” said H. O., 
kindly. 

The man is understood to have said he 
should bloomin’ well think so, but H. O. is 
not sure about the bloomin’. 

He held out his glass with about half the 
lemonade in it, and H. O. generously filled 
up the tumbler out of the bottle labelled 
“Seotch Whiskey.” The man took a great 
drink, and then suddenly he spat out what 
happened to be left in his mouth just then, 
and began to swear. It was then that Oswald 
and Dickie rushed upon the scene. The man 
was shaking his fist in H. O.’s face, and H. O. 
was still holding on to the bottle we had 
brought out the methylated spirit in for the 
lamp, in case of any one wanting tea, which 
they hadn’t. 

“Tf I was Jim,” said the second ruffian, 
for such indeed they were, when he had 
snatched the bottle from H. O. and smelt it, 
“T’d chuck the whole show over the hedge, so 
I would, and you young gutter snipes after it, 
so I wouldn’t.” 

Oswald saw in a moment that in point of 
strength, if not numbers, he and his party 
were outmatched, and the unfriendly boys 


Oswald said in 


an 
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were drawing gladly near. It is no shame 
to signal for help when in distress; the best 
ships do it every day. Oswald shouted, “ Help! 
help!” Before the words were out of his 
brave yet trembling lips, our own tramp leapt 
like an antelope from the ditch and said, 

“ Now, then, what’s up?” 

The biggest of the three men immediately 
knocked him down. He lay still. 

The biggest then said: “Come on. 
more of you? Come on!” 

Oswald was so enraged at this cowardly at- 
tack that he actually hit out at the big man, 
and he really got a little one in just above the 
belt. Then he shut his eyes because he felt 
that now all was up. There was a shovt 
and a scuffle, and Oswald opened his eyes in 
astonishment at finding himself still whole 
and unimpaired. Our own tramp had artfully 
stimulated insensibleness, to get the men off 
their guard, and then had suddenly got his 
arms round a leg each of two of the men and 
pulled them to the ground, helped by Dickie 
who saw his game and rushed in at the same 
time, exactly like Oswald would have done if 
he had not had his eyes shut ready to meet his 
doom. 

The unpleasant boys shouted, and the third 
man tried to help his unrespectable friends, 
now on their backs involved in a desperate 
struggle with our own tramp, who was on tep 
of them, accompanied by Dickie. It all hap- 
pened in a minute, and it was all mixed up. 
The dogs were growling and barking: Martha 
had one of the men by the trousers leg, and 
Pincher had another; the girls were scream- 
ing like mad, and the strange boys shouted 
and laughed (little beasts!); and then sud- 
denly our pig-man came round the corner, 
and two friends of his with him. He had 
gone and fetched them, to take care of us if 
anything unpleasant occurred. It was very 
thoughtful, and just like him. 

“Fetch the police!” cried the pig-man in 
noble tones, and H. O. started running to do 
it. But the scoundrels struggled from under 
Dickie and our tramp, shook off the dogs and 
some bits of trousers, and fled heavily down 
the road. 

Our pig-man said, “Get along home,” to 
the disagreeable boys, and “shoo’d” them as 
if they were hens, and they went. H. O. ran 
back when the men began to go up the road, 
and there we were, all standing breathless and 
in tears on the scene of the late desperate en- 
gagement. Oswald gives you his word of 
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honor that his and Dickie’s tears were tears 
of pure rage. There are such things as tears 
of pure rage. Any one will tell you so. 

We picked up our tramp and bathed the 
lump on his forehead with lemonade. The 
water in the zine bath had been upset in the 
struggle. Then he and the pig-man and _ his 
kind friends helped us carry our things home. 

The pig-man advised us on the way not to 
try these sort of kind actions without getting 
a grown-up to help us. We’ve been advised 
this before, but now I really think we shall 
never try to be benevolent to the poor and 
needy again. At any rate, not unless we know 
them very well first. 
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We have seen our own tramp often since. 
The pig-man gave him a job. He has got 
work to do at last. The pig-man says he is 
not such a very bad chap, only he will fall 
asleep after the least drop of drink. We know 
that is his failing. We saw it at once. But 
it was lucky for us he fell asleep that day 
near our Benevolent Bar. 

I will not go into what my father said 
about it all. There was a good deal in it 
about minding your own business — there 
generally is in most of the talkings-to we get. 
But he gave our tramp a sovereign, and the 
pig-man says he went to sleep on it for a solid 
week. 
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PASOQUE-FLOWER GROWS 


D. HOBAR' 


The northerly slopes are bleak and bare 
Where the gray rock breaks through the scanty soil; 
The clouds gloom low in the sullen air 
And the winds are loud in their wild turmoil, 
And the rabbit hastes with scurrying tread 
O’er the waste where the pasque-flower lifts its head. 


There is never a sound on the lonely way 
But the sigh of the wind in its southward flight 





And the cadent call of an angry jav 

Throned on the pallid poplar’s height. 
And the black road winds through the withered brake 
Like the sluggish coils of a frosted snake. 


In the far, dim woods the may-flowers hide 
Their springing blooms ‘neath the soft, brown leaves, 
And the bluebell, down by the meadow-side, 
A safe, green tent for her nestlings weaves. 
But the pasque-flower pierces the frozen zone 
Of the bleak, north cliff, and it stands alone! 


And I think ’tis the type of the steadfast soul, 
Beaten and tried by the winds of fate, 

Striving, undaunted, through pain and dole; 
Strengthened and led by a purpose great; . 

True, like the flower, to its native sod, 

And its changeless trust in the love of God. 


Vout. XXXIV.—65 
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BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER 


O thanks to the thrush on the tree, 
To the sky, and to all Earth’s blooms and songs! 
They utter the heart in me. 





most distinguished resident singer—the Wood Thrush. Into the 
controversy regarding the relative merits of the songs of these 
wonderful Thrushes it is not necessary to enter. Each one is best in 

his own time and place. As for myself, the one I hear now is always 
the best. I could not spare one of the trio, Wood Thrush, Hermit, and 
Tawny; either fills the heart and the soul as full as it can hold—what 
more could one desire ? 

With the Wood Thrush comes the Catbird, most bewitching of sing- 
ers, pouring out his fascinating medley from the centre of some thick 
bush, often in a tone so low one must be very near to hear it at all. 

i And the Thrasher, who with song similar to that of the Catbird, | 
gives it in a manner totally different, louder, more even in tone, and 
usually from a conspicuous perch. 

Both these birds have songs closely resembling that of the Mocking- 

Bird. Indeed in Mocking-Bird neighborhoods the Thrasher is called 
3 | the French Mocking-Bird, and so close an observer as Bradford Torrey {| 
sometimes found it difficult to tell which of the two was singing. 
The different manner in which the song is rendered by each of the 
three makes an entirely distinct impression; the Mocker takes a “ posi- 
tion” and flings out his notes with the air of singing to an audience, 


| T = latter half of April is made noteworthy by the arrival of our 
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and challenging the world’s rivalry, and the listener wonders and ad- 
mires the marvellous performance. The Thrasher’s manner differs 
utterly from this. He apparently sings for his own pleasure, or be- 
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cause he cannot help uttering the joy within him, and the 
hearer is spellbound, feeling that he could listen forever. 
While the Catbird manner of interpreting the similar score 
has a bewitching coyness that captivates the heart, and 
makes one fairly love the darling. 

We have now also to welcome the Swallows and Flycatch- 
ers. Chebek will set up his singing-stand in the village and 
edge of the woods, and utter his jerky bit of song for months. 
The Purple Martin will seek the boxes not preempted by his 
special enemy the English Sparrow, and bless us all the 
summer through with his rich notes. The Eave and Barn 
Swallows will return to the hospitable barns that sheltered 
their nestlings last year. 

Now is the season that the country bursts into bloom. 
Dandelions “ fringe the dusty road with harmless gold,” the 
Saxifrage shows snowy on rocky banks, 


And at the roots of forest trees 
The may-flowers sleep in fragrant ease, 





where—as their lovers know—they have to be pulled out from 
under the dead leaves. 

A pretty but not prettily named flower of this time is the 
Dutchman’s Breeches. The scientific name, Dicentra, is more 
agreeable. This flower has masses of beautiful blue-green foliage 


AY \| and the flowers of cream and gold hang in rows on the stem. It 
f) . . . 
D0} does not hide away like the Arbutus, but may be found even in 
aS $ the parks. 
1 Another April woods blossom somewhat resembling the Dicentra 
{ ~ * . . . . 
rea in shape, but white and pink in color, and fragrant, is called by 
Hr\ the not very poetical name Squirrel Corn. 
J IQ Now indeed can we sing with Lowell, 
\ 
Ad, y The air throbs with wings 
VIS And the field laughs and sings. 
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BOOK . T1.—CHAPTER III 


PON this Saturday, the 13th 
of November, Paris did not 
wake up until afternoon. By 
two o’clock, however, St.-An- 
toine had left its domicile 
and was dispersing itself 
in unkempt groups through those streets 
which, as it had been posted, his Majesty 
would ride through in his triumphant home- 
coming, on his way to the Tuileries. Marie 
Leczinska and the Dauphin spent the morn- 
ing in prayer, and were off together after a 
hurried dinner to join their lord at the south- 
eastern barrier. On the previous day Louis 
had been at Meaux, but left that town in the 
afternoon, and spent the night at no great 
distance from Paris. To tell the truth, he 
was not too well pleased at the information 
that his metropolis was desirous of giving 
him a heroic welcome. 

By half past five o’clock a goodly company 
was assembled in the salons of Madame de 
Mailly-Nésle; ladies who, in their eagerness 
to behold the return of their King, were very 
willing to forget the fact that they had ever 
failed to recognize the Marquise, for reasons 
connected with a relative duchess. Upon 
their arrival at their hostess’s hotel they found 
awaiting them a new sensation in the person 
of Claude, and a two weeks’ subject of gossip 
and discussion in the person of Claude’s 
foreign wife. 

Like all much-prepared-for cavaleades, this 
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one was slow in starting. His Majesty ob- 
jected to the length of the route planned. 
He was anxious to be at home again; and he 
was tired of people. Had somebody sent for 
his turning-lathe? He should do a bit of 
work when-he reached the Tuileries. Why 
could not Richelieu take his place as-repre- 
sentative, and let him get quietly through 
the city in a public coach? It was nearly dark 
now. Only after an endless series of expostu- 
lations was he at last persuaded to conform to 
the wishes of his people, and show himself in 
all the real beauty of his manhood. 

All of Madame de Mailly-Nésle’s guests 
were, by this time, arranged in the windows 
along the front of the hotel. Claude, escap- 
ing from the women who would have ques- 
tioned his heart away, sought Deborah’s side. 
She received him with a friendly little smile 
that relieved him of many fears. A silence of 
expectation had fallen now over the room, 
for the distant sounds of shouting and cheer- 
ing were increasing in clearness. 

To his intense relief, Louis’s long ride was 
nearly over; and, almost at its end, when 
there should remain only a bridge to be cross- 
ed to the Tuileries, he was hoping for some- 
thing that should repay him all his sacri- 
fice of time and comfort. Since the day of 
the dismissal from Metz, the name of La 
Chateauroux had never crossed the King’s 
lips. But silence is not indicative of forget- 
fulness. On the contrary, with every passing 
day Louis felt his life more intolerably lonely, 
in the absence of her whom he really cared 
for more than any one else. Now, as he drew 
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near to the Hétel de Mailly, which he knew 
well, expectation and hope increased his speed, 
and he passed the Théatins at a lively trot. 

“See, Deborah, here is the royal regiment. 
Those, there, at the head, just coming under 
the lights, are the marshals—ay, there is 
Coigny !” 

“Madame, your husband,” murmured de 
Bernis in Victorine’s ear. ; 

“ And there are the court pages in uniform, 
see, on the white horses—Richelieu, d’Eper- 
non, de Gévres, de Mouhy, Trudaine— 
Heavens! how familiar they all are! And 
here is the Queen’s coach. Voila! She looked 
out just then, at the shouts. The Dauphin is 
with her—they would not let the child ride. 
He’s all of fifteen now—is he not, de Bernis? 
And now, Deborah, there alone—in front of 
the corps—with the torches around him— 
that is the King.” 

Deborah Travis bent her head forward 
toward the window till the light from the 
lantern that hung above her shone full in her 
face. In the street, directly below, she be- 
held a great, sorrel charger caparisoned in 
white and silver, bearing a rider also in 
white, with laced coat, cloth breeches, shin- 
ing black riding-boots, white hat 4 la Garde 
Francais, and, across his breast, a wide blue 
ribbon fastened with three orders. The eyes 
of Claude’s wife flashed over the figure and 
to the face, which was markedly distinct in 
the light of the torches. 

“Ts that the King?” she whispered to her- 
self, unconscious of speaking, 

At the instant that Louis passed beneath the 
string of lamps across the way, Deborah’s eyes 
fell upon his bright blue ones. As though she 
possessed magnetic power, the King responded 
to the look. It was not the face that he had 
hoped to find here, but it was one—as fair. 
The royal hat came off, the royal figure bent 
to the saddle-bow. And then he was gone. 
Deborah’s cheeks were redder than her rouge; 
every woman in the room had turned to look 
at her, but some eyes, perhaps, stopped at 
sight of Claude. His face was deathly, and 
upon it was plainly written his new, quicken- 
ing dread; while both of his white hands were 
tightly clinched over his polished nails. 


CHAPTER IV 
A CHATEAUROUX was ill. A long and 
B fruitless course of d’Agenois, of repin- 
ing for her lost position, of battling for 
herself, single - handed, against the drawn 
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ranks of the dames d’etiquette, with 
but a momentary glimpse of the King 
on his way to mass after his return, with 


the news of the beginning of the winter 
fétes, and, finally, more than all, the pos- 
sibility that she had been effaced from Louis’s 
memory by the appearance of a rival— 
these things had preyed upon her woman’s na- 
ture till they threw her into a nervous fever 
which medicine only increased, and for which 
there was but one remedy. 

A messenger came and went, and madame’s 
heart gave a little throb of joy and expecta- 
tion as she recognized the royal seal. Three 
hours later, she called for her maid and pro- 
ceeded to be dressed. The clocks chimed 
nine, but still the Duchess waited expectantly. 

Now a black-cloaked figure hurried through 
the salon, stopping on the threshold of the 
room where madame lay. Here the protect- 
ing hat and coat were rapidly thrown aside, 
and the new-comer hastened to La Chiateau- 
roux. 

“Anne!” cried the King, gazing down at 
her in delight. 

The cheeks of La Chateauroux grew a lit- 
tle redder, her eyes a little more brilliant. 
“Your Majesty will pardon me that I do 
not rise?” she said. 

“ Bachelier told me of your illness. I am 
sincerely sorry,” he returned, examining her 
closely. 

“Will your Majesty be pleased to sit?” 

“* Majesty, Anne? ‘ Majesty’? What non- 
sense is this? Have you become a waiting- 
maid? It is ‘ Louis’ when we are together, 
you and I.” 

Madame drew away a little. “You wish 
that?” she asked, looking at him keenly. 

“Tis what I have come for. Ah, madame 
—Versailles is empty now! I have been 
bored—they have bored me to death.” He 
turned away, with one of those abrupt tran- 
sitions from tenderness to fretfulness which 
were so characteristic of him as a King. He 
yawned as he drew a small chair up to his 
Duchess, and seated himself heavily thereon. 
“T wish you to return to Versailles,” he said, 
with an air of putting an end to the mat- 
ter. 

Madame de Chateauroux glanced at him 
and slightly shrugged her shoulders. “ That 
will not be so easily arranged.” 


“What! You do not wish to return?” 
“Why should I? Life there was not at 
all easy. Many changes would be necessary 
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before I could consent to live again inside its 
walls.” 


“What changes? Do you want larger 


rooms? More servants? A cabriolet added to 
the berline? Your cook was always very 
good.” 

“Ta! Ta! Ta! Rooms—coaches! It is 


people I mean, Sire.” 

“Oh!” ‘Louis’s face grew more grave. Ma- 
dame lay perfectly still, watching him. He 
was obliged, after a moment or two of pain- 
ful silence, to ask, sulkily: “ What people do 
you want dismissed ?”’ 

“Your Majesty might easily surmise that.” 

“T? How am I to surmise your rancours, 
Anne?” 

“ My dismissal from Metz—” 

“Tt was against my wishes, I swear to you!” 
he put in, hastily. 

“Then your—repentance for scandal,” she 
murmured, quickly, smiling beneath her lids. 
As the King flushed she was wise enough 
to waive the point. “I am aware that you 
were so generous as to wish me to remain 


there,” she observed. “But the man who 
did cause my departure, my dis—” 
“Was Chartres, madame. I am unable 


to dismiss a prince of the blood from Ver- 
sailles even for you.” 

“T did not refer to monseigneur. It is 
Maurepas that I want sent off.” 

“Maurepas! Mordi! Do you fancy he 
had anything to do with it?” 

“He had all to do with it. He hates me, 
that man. I vow that until he has left Ver- 
sailles I will not show my face there at any 
cost.” 

Louis grew red with irritation. “ You are 
absolutely wrong, Anne. De Maurepas had 
no more to do with your going than I. I 
swear it.” 

“Then who was the man that instigated 
monseigneur to force his way into your apart- 
ment ?” 

The King hesitated. Richelieu was a 
great favorite with him. Were it possible he 
would have kept the truth of the matter from 
madame. If it were not possible—he sighed, 
mentally—Richelieu must go. He could, at 
all events, be spared better than Maurepas, 
who had the invaluable abiJity of steering the 
water-logged ship of state very skilfully be- 
tween an oft-encountered Seylla of debt and 
Charybdis of over-taxation. 

“T’ll send Maurepas to tell you about every- 
thing. But, look you, if I have that person— 
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exiled, if I present you with a list of courtiers 
for you to do as you wish with, if I reinstate 
you mistress of Versailles, will you in turn 
grant me two requests?” 

“ Let me hear them.” 

“You must see no more of d’Agenois—the 
creature whom I once exiled. And—Phélip- 
peaux and you must be reconciled. I will 
not have quarrels in my household. Will you 
agree to these things ?” 

He looked at her sharply, and she returned 
the glance with one that he could not read. 
“ The first—d’ Agenois—pouf! You may have 
him. He wearies me inexpressibly,” she said, 
then after a pause: “Send Phélippeaux to 
me to-morrow. He shall plead his cause.” 

Louis’s point had been satisfactorily gain- 
ed, and it was past midnight when France left 
the Rue du Bac, to proceed by chair to the 
Tuileries. “ Maurepas will be with you at 
noon; and may the god of friendship preside 
at the meeting!” were his parting words to 
the Duchess, who nodded and smiled her ap- 
proval. Then, while Fouchelet and the second 
valet cleared the remains of the feast from 
the little, disordered table, the mistress of 
Versailles, pale, burning with fever, and ex- 
hausted with fatigue, every nerve quivering 
with excitement at the life reopening to her, 
dragged herself to her bed-room, where Ma- 
dame de Lauraguais and the round-eyed maid 
awaited her arrival. 


On Thursday morning, which was the 
25th of November, the King broke fast 
with Maurepas, at his usual hour. Louis 


was sleepy, and slightly, very slightly, in- 
clined to be sharp of temper. When he in- 
formed his companion of the impending visit 
for that day’s noon, Maurepas made no objec- 
tion in words or manner. Nevertheless, he 
was intensely displeased. He knew very well 
his master’s ways, and he realized that the 
tone in which he was bidden to come to a 
full and cordial understanding with her 
Grace was not to be disregarded. Therefore, 
at five minutes to twelve, with official punctu- 
ality, Monsieur Jean Frédéric Phélippeaux, 
Marquis de Maurepas, carefully but not elab- 
orately garbed, arrived in his chair at the 
hotel in the Rue du Bac. He was admitted 
without delay, and Fouchelet’s answer to the 
inquiry for Madame de Chateauroux was: 

“Will Monsieur le Marquis do madame 
the honor to ascend to madame’s bed-room ?” 

The Marquis, very much put out, did ma- 
dame that honor. 
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Madame de Chateauroux was dressed and 
lying back in a deep arm-chair. To accentu- 
ate her pallor and the fever-flush, she wore a 
negligee of deep red, and her limbs were 
covered with a velvet robe of the same color. 
In his first glimpse of her the minister noted 
all of this, and distinguished the affectation 
from the reality. He perceived his disad- 
vantage, and began at once to caleulate how 
far he might try her strength without indu- 
cing tears, before which he was as helpless 
as any man. 

“ Madame, his Majesty commanded my ap- 
pearance before you. Doubtless there was a 
reason, of which, however, I am entirely ig- 


norant. There was a hint on the King’s 
part of a reconciliation necessary between 
us. I do not understand the use of the 


word. Have we, then, need for reconcilia- 
tion ?” 

He spoke with a smile which annoyed Marie 
Anne de Mailly not for the first time. “ Mon- 
sieur, last evening his Majesty was here to 
request my return to Versailles, and the re- 
sumption of my duties as lady of the palace 
of the Queen. This, on certain conditions, I 
am willing to do. You will, however, readily 
perceive how impossible it would be for me 
to return while at Versailles dwells the man 
who brought about my dismissal from Metz, 
in August. Do you not agree with me?” 

“ And if I do?’ queried Maurepas, warily, 
doubtful of her point. 

“Tf you do, monsieur! Will you, then, 
exile yourself on my arrival ?”’ 
“Exile myself? Pardon 

understand you.” 

“T ask you, monsieur, if it was not you who 
wrote the letter of dismissal from Metz—that 
one delivered to me by d’Argenson ?” 

“Ah! I understand now. No, madame, I 
ean freely say that I had nothing to do with 
your dismissal in any way. I had not dream- 
ed that I was suspected of it.” 

Madame lay back, knitting her brows. The 
man before her had unquestionably told the 
truth. She knew that as much from his in- 
different manner as from the lack of pro- 
testations in his denial. At first disappointed, 
the Duchess became, after a moment’s reflec- 
tion, intensely curious. 

“ Who, then, was it?” she cried, at last. 

A smile broadened Maurepas’s lips. His 
eyebrows went up, and his shoulders were 
lifted ‘a hair’s-breadth. “ Madame — how 
should I know ?” 


me, I do not 


OF DE 
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“Ah, peste! In the same way that the 
whole court must know! Truly, I should be a 
fool to go back to Versailles not knowing 
which man I met had sought to ruin me. 
Every one would be laughing behind my back! 
Monsieur le Marquis, you may either answer 
my question or return to the King the mes- 
sage that I shall, after all, remain here.” 

Twice he paced the room from door to win- 
dows and back again, saw no help during the 
distance, and finally, disgusted with himself, 
waived lack of invitation, drew a chair to 
the Duchess’s side, and sat carefully down. 

“Madame de Chateauroux, listen. I am 
unfortunately placed. I am anxious to do 
you the favor you ask; and yet, for political 
reasons, I am unwilling to incur the dis- 
pleasure of a powerful man by allowing it 
to be known that it was I who informed you 
of his lack of devotion to your cause. You 
perceive this?” 

The Duchess looked thoughtful. The 
words had been crisply spoken, and had be- 
trayed none of Maurepas’s real discomfiture. 
“ Certainly,” said she. 

“Well, then, regretfully but necessarily, I 
must impose certain conditions under which, 
only, will I consent to divulge this matter to 
you.” 

“What are the conditions?” 

“Ah! They are neither unreasonable nor 
difficult, madame. As soon as you re-enter 
Versailles his Majesty will send to you—as 
he informed me himself—a list of the cour- 
tiers’ names, which you will have the privi- 
lege of revising. Now, madame, if you will 
give me your word that this man, whose iden- 
tity I am going to reveal, shall be dismissed 
from Versailles simply by means of that list 
and not with. any marked indignity, if you 
will also assure me that I shall never be men- 
tioned as concerned in the affair in any way, 
then, madame, I am but too delighted to en- 
lighten you.” 

There was a pause. 
sidered. 





La Chateauroux con- 
Maurepas, his undiplomatic proposi- 
tion made, philosophically took snuff. For- 
tunately the times when one must place confi- 
dence in a woman were rare. They His in- 
cipient meditations were, however, here inter- 
rupted. 

“ Monsieur le Marquis—” 

“ Madame!” 

“TI agree to your conditions. 
word.” 

“You have reflected well ?” 





I give my 
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“T have reflected. Quick! The man!” 

“ Richelieu, madame.” 

“Oh! Ah! Why did I not see it before?” 

With such speed did madame run the 
whole gauntlet of evidence: the last morning 
at Metz; Richelieu’s absence from the rooms; 
his imperturbability before Chartres; her let- 
ters since dismissal scantily answered, and, 
some of them, not. at all; his failure to visit 
her since the return; and then, last night, 
Louis’s uneasiness at her curiosity. Yes. It 
was but too plain. Richelieu, King’s favor- 
ite, her own mentor, had turned traitor at 
last. 

“Have no fear of me, monsieur. I shall 
not betray you. Will you accept my grati- 
tude ?” 

Maurepas bowed courteously. “ When shall 
we at Versailles have the opportunity of wel- 
coming you and Madame de Lauraguais back 
again ?” 

The Duchess looked quickly up with a 
flicker of amusement in her eyes at his elab- 
crate tone. “I do not know. I am, at pres- 
ent, as you may perceive, scarcely able to be 
moved so far or to enter upon my week of 
duties as lady of the Queen, even should I 
reach Versailles safely. I must wait here 
till I am stronger. Till that time—Monsieur 
de Richelieu may relieve the King’s ennui. 
Must you retire so soon ?” 

Maurepas was evidently upon the point of 
departure. “ My—the affair between us is 
concluded, is it not? May I take to his 
Majesty the word of our renewed friend- 
ship ?” 

Madame de Chateauroux held out her hand, 
and, while the minister bent over to kiss it, 
she smiled down on the powdered head with 
a look in her eyes that he, could he have seen 
it, would have considered with something 
like apprehension. “ Our friendship is rati- 
fied, Monsieur de Maurepas. Au revoir.” 


CHAPTER V 


N being dismissed from their liege 
() after dining, several of the gentlemen 

departed toward the apartment of the 
Queen, to join the promenade, and see the 
newly presented ladies. One or two left the 
palace for appointments in the town:’ Riche- 
lieu, out of spirits, and glad to be alone, went 
off to the King’s bed-room, where, as first 
gentleman of the chamber, he ousted Bach- 
elier, and himself prepared the room for the 
grand couché. Next to this bed-room, toward 
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the front of the palace, its windows opening 
upon the little court of marbles, was the Salle 
des Pendules. Here, after the supper, accord- 
ing to his Majesty’s command, came young 
d’Argenson, with the list of courtiers eligible 
for Choisy suppers, in his pocket. The King 
did not keep his youthful minister waiting. 
After a few smiling words with Maurepas, 
who was now blessing Fate for that past inter- 
view and “reconciliation” in November, 
Louis hurried from the Salle des Croisades up 
the corridor, into the Salle du Jeu, and so to 
that of the clocks. 

“Ah! You await me, monsieur. 
promptness is gratifying.” 

D’Argenson made obeisance. 

The King passed across to the window, and 
stood with his hand on the sill, looking out 
across the court at the lights in the opposite 
rooms. “ D’Argenson, have you, besides the 
Choisy list, one of the entire court and all 
the families here represented ?” 

“ There is such a list, Sire, but it is in the 
keeping of Monsieur de Berryer. At your 
command I will obtain it from him.” 

The King hesitated, seemed to reflect for a 
moment, and then, with his eyes still fixed 
outside the room, answered: “ Yes, that were 
as well. De Berryer is in Paris, I believe. 
And, well, Monsieur le Comte”—the King 
turned and faced him—“I have a mission 
for you to-morrow.” ; 

D’Argenson bowed. 

“You will leave for Paris to-morrow, at an 
hour as early as you find convenient. Arrived 
at the city, go at once to the Prefecture, ob- 
tain the written list of the court from de 
Berryer—lI will send you an order to-night— 
and proceed with that to the Rue du Bac, 
numéro—” 

In the candle-light young d’Argenson start- 
ed violently. 

His Majesty smiled. “Yes. You will find 
there Madame de Chateauroux; and to her 
you will present the list. She will be so 
gracious as to read it through and to strike 
from it the names of those who have not the 
happiness to please her. In the afternoon 
you will return to me with the revised list, 
which—um—I shall put into execution on 
Wednesday, probably. That is all, d’Argen- 
son. I wish you good-evening.” 

The Count started forward to leave the 
apartment, but the King himself turned upon 
his red heel and abruptly left the room. The 
Count, with a new horizon to his world, 


“Your 
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moved weakly to the side of the room, and 
sank upon a tabouret just as the door opposite 
to him swung open, and Richelieu appeared 
from the King’s bed-room. 

“Hola, Mare! What is the matter? 
need rouge,” he said, wearily. 

D’Argenson looked about him nervously. 
Then, rising, he moved over and spoke in 
Richelieu’s ear. “ To-morrow La Chateauroux 
revises the court list.” 

“Mon Dieu!” Richelieu whispered the 
exclamation, and raised one of his slender 
hands to his forehead. “ What todo! You— 
you also are in dread, Mare?” 

D’Argenson shrugged with a pitiful at- 
tempt at indifference. “I carried her the 
message of dismissal from Metz.” 

“Ah!” Richelieu hesitated for a second. 
Then he said, softly, “ When will the revisal 
of the list be carried into effect at court? Do 
you know ?” 

“On Wednesday.” 

“There is, then, a day—of grace.” 

“One. The King hunts. We shall all be 
at Choisy. Madame joins us there, you know, 
and returns with us—for the salon of the 
Queen.” 

“ Naturally.” 

“What shall you do? 
now ?” 

Richelieu was silent, and his face looked 
drawn. This sensation of helplessness was 
very new to him. He seemed to hesitate. 
Then, after a few moments he said, slowly: 
“ No, I shall wait. One thing, will you do me 
a favor?” 

“ What is that? 
my power now.” 

“To-morrow evening, when 
from Paris, show me the list.” 

“ Monsieur, I cannot seek you. If we should 
meet—by chance.” 

Richelieu bowed. “ Certainly. 
ask. If we should meet by chance.” 

“In that case I will do so. At any rate, I 
will—tell you.” 

“ My thanks are yours.” 

Both bowed. Thereupon d’Argenson would 
have turned away, but Richelieu suddenly 
held out his right hand. “It is no ordinary 
affair,” he said. 

The young Count frankly accepted the 
offer. Their hands clasped firmly for an in- 
stant, and the moment of brotherhood did 
both good. 

Before great dread, time itself flies. It 
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seemed no half-hour, but a few seconds 
only, to the Duke the next evening, as he 
waited for d’Argenson’s return, before a 
darkly cloaked figure entered the vestibule, 
passed the Suisses in silence, and came, with 
wearily dragging steps, up the stairs. Half- 
way up the candle-light gleamed for an in- 
stant into his pallid face. _Richelieu’s heart 
quivered downward as he stepped from his 
sheltering pillar and stood before d’Argenson. 

“Well, then—you return.” 

D’Argenson shot a look into the other’s 
face. “For a day,” he replied, without much 
expression, his lip curling slightly. 

“Then she—” 

“ Struck me off at once.” 

Richelieu drew a heavy sigh. 
he asked, softly. 

“ And you—also.” 

It had come, then. The two men stood still 
on the stairs, facing each other for an un- 
noted time. Then Richelieu smiled. “ You 
are wet with the rain, Mare. When you leave 
the King come to my rooms. There you will 
find a chauffier and some hot rum. I must 
make my toilette now. I have a party to- 
night for the Opéra.” 

D’Argenson stared. “ Mon Dieu!” he mut- 
tered to himself, “we diplomats have not 
such training!” 


CHAPTER VI 
Grenson’ ret over an hour after d’Ar- 


genson’s return, Richelieu, in full dress, 

glittering with jewels and orders, left 
the palace in his coach, bound for the Rue 
Anjou. He was committing the curious fauz- 
pas of being too early for his engagement to 
take Deborah to the Opéra. It was barely 
half past six when he left the Boulevard de la 
Reine, and five minutes later alighted from 
his vehicle, was admitted by the portier, and 
proceeded up the stairs to the de Mailly apart- 
ment. Claude was not there; madame was 
alone within. How much depended on the 
next few minutes the Duke could not know. 
Nevertheless, he gently tried the door from 
the hall without knocking. It was open. 
Noiselessly he entered the antechamber, and, 
crossing it, would have passed into the salon 
but for a sight which halted him on the 
threshold in the shadow of the hangings. 

The room before him was half lighted, and 
contained one person, who stood motionless, 
her back toward the antechamber, on the 
other side of the room. It was Deborah, fully 
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dressed for the evening, if Richelieu judged 
correctly, but in an attitude which threatened 
to destroy the elegant simplicity of her coif- 
fure. She was in front of a little cabinet 
which stood against the wall, beside the man- 
tel-piece, her two elbows, in their cloudy lace 
ruffles, resting upon one of the shelves. Her 
powdered head lay upon her arms, and now 
and again her slight frame could be seen to 
quiver with the depth of a long-drawn sob. 

“ Chére, Comtesse!” 

The words were so delicately murmured 
that they could not startle her. She only 
lifted her head like one awaking from sleep, 
and looked slowly about. Seeing Richelieu 
at her side, and remembering the evening, 
the suddenly straightened, forced herself back 
into the present, and began, with an effort: 
“ Pardon, I beg of you, mons—” 


“Ah! You to demand pardon of me? Im- 
possible! I am early to-night, dear friend. 
We have much time. See—you grieve for 


something—some one. You will confide the 
grief to me? You will accept my sympathy ?”’ 

As Deborah looked for an instant into the 
large, limpid brown eyes of the man before 
her, and her own fell, her mood also changed. 
She was suddenly inclined to be on her guard 


with this man, whom she knew best as 
Claude’s mentor. 

“My grief was for many persons and 
things. “Twas for home, my own people, my 


old friends —aeross the water”—and she 
pointed whimsically into the cabinet at her 
former treasures. 

Richelieu, with unfeigned curiosity, moved 
toward the shelf. Picking up one of the bot- 
tles, with its neatly written label, he ex- 
amined it, not very closely, but with his eyes 
questioning the girl before him. Deborah, 
with an absent smile, looked at the crystal 
phial, with its white, oily contents, and the 
inch of gray sediment in the bottom. 

“Ah! Now these are indeed curious, Ma- 
dame de Mailly! What are they?” 

In the rear of the shelf he had spied the 
box of fungi. Drawing it toward him, he 
took from it one of the shrivelled, brown 
things, and examined it on all sides. Deb- 
orah watched him in silence, her feeling of 
uneasiness growing. 

“ What is it?” he repeated, smiling. 

“Tt is the Amanita muscaria — poison 
mushrooms, that we use sometimes in Mary- 
land for fly-poison.” 

“* And how do they kill?” 
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“ Monsieur, will you not put them up? I 
think it is time to go.” 

“Instantly, madame; but—tell me first how 
they kill.” : 

He was regarding her in such apparent 
amusement that, for the moment, she was 
nettled by the suspicion of mockery. “ They 
are now five months old—what I have there. 
But two of them would kill a grown man to- 
day. There is no perceptible effect till from 
four to nine hours after eating. Then— 
then, monsieur,” she said, dryly, “ the agony 
is not pretty to behold.” 

“Um! And do they taste?” 

“No. They are like leather now. Will 
you replace them in the cupboard, monsieur; 
and we will speak of other and pleasanter 
things.” 

Without further protest Richelieu obeyed 
her, putting the fungi carefully away, and 
closing the little door of the cabinet after 
him. Its key was in the lock. He turned 
it. And then—then—(Deborah was wrap- 
ping a cloudy veil about her head, and was 
turned from him) he suddenly drew the key 
from the lock and slipped it into his pocket. 
It was instinct that bade him do it—perhaps. 
Five minutes later a coach rolled away from 
the house in the Rue Anjou, and entered upon 
the Paris road. 

After a sleepless night the Duke rose, with 
relief, at a little past six the next morning, 
and dressed by ecandle-light. Grachet won- 
dered in sleepy silence as he prepared the 
chocolate at such an unheard-of hour, but 
came to the unpardonable false step of an ex- 
clamation when his master, toying idly with 
an egg, said suddenly: 

“ Grachet, a cloak and hat.” 

“ M—m—monsieur ?” 

“ A cloak and hat! Diable! 
you?” 

The valet, stumbling with awkward haste, 
obeyed him. Richelieu wrapped the cloak 
about him, took up the hat, and, before he 
left the room, tossed his man a louis d’or. 
“There. I am not mad, Grachet—except in 
giving you that, perhaps. But be silent about 
my absence. You understand ?” 

Gold quickens the understanding. 
chet’s eyes grew bright again as he 
mured, quickly, “You did not leave 
room to-day, Monsieur le Duc.” 

Richelieu laughed heavily. “Very well. 
Have a good hunting-suit out when I return, 
and I will ride Graille to the meet.” 
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Then Richelieu left his apartment and 
strode away through the dim, deserted cor- 
ridors, carrying along with him a kind of 
hollow. echo. Descending the grand stair- 
“ase, where yesterday he had waited for d’Ar- 
genson’s return, he passed the drowsy guards 
in the vestibule, and entered into the gray, 
chilly morning. Shutters of were 
being taken down, and a single church-clock 
boomed a quarter to eight, when the Duke 
halted before the house in the Rue Anjou. 
Richelieu had some trouble in rousing the 
conciérge. When the door was finally open- 
ed to him by a man in a red night-cap, he 
pulled his own hat so far down over his face 
and his cloak so much about his ears as to 
be unrecognizable, and hastened upstairs. At 
the door of the de Mailly apartment he 
stopped, hesitating. Was any one up within? 
He was, perhaps, ruining himself by coming 
so early; yet it was the only thing to be done. 
From an inner pocket he pulled the little 
bronze key to the cabinet in the salon so near 
at hand. The sight gave him courage, and 
he tapped at the door. There was a 
His heart beat furiously now. 
tapped again. 


shops 


pause. 
Presently he 
Thereupon, as. much to his 
surprise as to his relief, the door was thrown 
open by a tired-looking lackey. Richelieu 
walked swiftly into the antechamber, passed 
through it, and paused in the salon, where 
the servant, astonished and mistrustful, came 
up with him. Here the Duke removed his hat. 


“Your Grace! Pardon!” muttered the 
man. “ Monsieur le Comte is risen,” he 
added. “Shall I announce you?” 


“ By no means! 
quire of 


I have simply come to in- 
Madame de Mailly if this—which 
was found in my salon this morning—could 
have been dropped by her during supper last 
evening. It is somewhat valuable, I believe. 
Will you inquire of her maid?” 

Richelieu held out to the man a pearl pin, 
containing stones of some rarity, which, as a 
matter of fact, belonged to himself. The 
servant looked at it, and slightly shook his 
head; but catching a peremptory glance from 
the Duke, he went off, wondering why such 
a man as Richelieu had not sent a servant on 
his errand. 

The moment that he was left alone, the 
man who bore the family name of Louis 
XITI.’s great minister turned sharply toward 
the little black cabinet by the wall. With 
a cold hand, his limbs stiffened, all apprehen- 
sion stifled by his eagerness, he unlocked the 
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little door, thrust his hand inside to that 
little box that lay just where he had placed 
it on the night before, extracted therefrom 
four of the small, round, dry mushrooms, 
placed them in an inner pocket of his coat, 
closed the door again, relocked it, put the key 
on the mantel in the shadow of a porcelain 
vase, and was sitting down, tapping the floor 
impatiently with his foot, when the lackey 
returned—empty-handed. 

“The pin does belong to madame, Mon- 
sieur le Duc. Her maid tells me that she 
wore it for the first time last evening, and 
will thank you much for returning it.” 

Richelieu came very near to laughing. 
Only by making a strong effort did he con- 
trol his expression. “I am delighted that it 
was found,” he murmured; and thereupon he 
rapidly departed from that small apartment, 
where, it seemed, dwelt more people than 
Monsieur and Madame de Mailly. 

After all, du Plessis could not have dis- 
posed of his pearls to better advantage. He 
had not been designed by nature for such a 
part as he was playing now; and the affair 
could searecely have been conducted with less 
prudence. Providence—or satan—had fa- 
vored him in most unexpected way; for who 
was there now to tell of his early and un- 
wonted visit to the de Mailly household? 
Certainly not the clever person who had made 
five or ten thousand livres out of it. On his 
return walk toward the palace, Monsieur le 
Duc mused appreciatively on the past inci- 
dent. 





“TI wonder if it behooves me quietly to 
signify to Claude that such a man as his first 
lackey is wasting a valuable life in his pres- 
ent position? No. On the contrary, I will 
let Claude discover that for himself. When 
that man is discharged, I should very much 
like to employ him. Grachet—is getting—a 
little—old.” 


CHAPTER VII 
WELVE miles from Versailles, or four- 
teen by the Sceaux road, nearly eight 
from Paris, situated upon the bank of 
the Seine, shaded with woods and flanked by 
a tiny hamlet, stood the most famous retreat 
of the fifteenth Louis, the chateau or palace 
called Choisy-le-Roi. As Marly, with its rows 
of cold salons, its stiff corridors, and great 
suites of rooms, was Louis XIV.’s ideal of a 
private home, so Choisy, with its tiny apart- 
ments, cozy fireplaces, little, circular recep- 
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tion-room and miniature salle 4 manger, with 
ample kitchen and magnificent appurtenances 
on the first floor in the rear, was the present 
Bourbon’s great delight. Only a certain set 
of the court was ever asked here; and no- 
thing, perhaps, could more plainly illustrate 
the difference in the characters of Louis XV. 
and of his grandfather, than the contrast be- 
tween the list for Marly in the old days, and 
that for Choisy half a century later. 

The gayety to be attained by this party of 
the 7th of December, however, promised to be 
less notable in several respects than was 
usually the case. First, the whole thing must 
take place in the afternoon, since the King 
was to return to her Majesty’s salon at Ver- 
sailles in the evening. Secondly, the gen- 
tlemen of the company would have been all 
day in the saddle and were certain to be more 
or less weary and inclined to eat rather than 
talk. Thirdly, according to general rumors, 
his Majesty, and, in consequence, the pages 
of the court, would be occupied in the kitchen 
till refreshments were served, thus leaving 
the lesser lights alone to entertain the women 
for an hour or more. After the repast it 
would probably be necessary to depart speed- 
ily for Versailles, in order to be in time to 
make a toilette for the Queen’s salon. 

As a matter of fact this entire affair had 
been planned with the greatest care by Louis 
himself, who, with purpose very different from 
usual in visiting Choisy to-day, had taken care 
to leave no loop-hole for impropriety, which, 
in its wholesale form, was the most distaste- 
ful thing that Madame de Chateauroux ever 
had to endure. 

At eleven o’clock in the morning Mouthie, 
with his staff and an extra train of servants 
to assist those regularly installed at the 
chateau, arrived, and entered immediately 
upon his duties. In a box which he himself 
had borne all the way from Versailles on his 
knee, reposed twelve cases of fresh pastry, 
with elaborate scroll-work patterns upon their 
sid.3 and covers. One of these, smaller by 
half than the rest, was a work of art such as 
only Mouthie could have contrived. They 
were the foundations for the dish of the day; 
and the special case was to be filled with a 
composition of the King’s own, for the delec- 
tation of the—so-called—most beautiful, cer- 
tainly the most far-famed, lady in France. 

At something after two o’clock in the after- 
noon there arrived, at the grand entrance of 
the chateau, a panelled coach, the first of a 





little procession of vehicles, each bearing a 
costly burden of petticoated beings, in great 
pelisses and hoods, with muffs for their hands 
that were very much larger than any three of 
their heads put together—and had more in 
them, perhaps. By half past two the circular 
hallway was a fluttering mass of panniers, 
silks, brocades, and satins; while the adjoin- 
ing salons echoed to the hum of light conver- 
sation and feminine laughter. 

Just as the first greetings were finished a 
sudden fanfaronade of hunting-horns, and 
a cutting of hoofs through the crisp snow to 
the road, broke the stillness. In five minutes 
a stream of gentlemen was pouring into the 
room after Louis, their King, who moved 
straight to the side of his Duchess, raised her 
hand to his lips, and then said, in a ringing 
tone: 

“We learn of your recovery from illness 
with the greatest happiness, madame, and it is 
our pleasure to welcome you again to our 
court, where we trust that you will to-morrow 
resume your former duties, as usual.” 

Then his Majesty, dropping the Majesty and 
his voice together, whispered a few words that 
brought a smile to the curved lips, and then 
stepped back to make way for the press of 
men—and women, who were fairly struggling 
with each other for the opportunity of speak- 
ing to their dear Duchess. 

Louis, on retiring from madame’s side, 
found himself near Deborah. Her piquant 
face had always pleased him. He bent over 
her now with a gallant compliment. The 
girl, quickening with pleasure, dropped a 
curtsy, murmuring, a little confusedly: 
“Your Majes—” 

“Not Majesty—never Majesty here—dear 
madame. I am simple Chevalier, to be ad- 
dressed only by those who love me. Will you 
now allow me to continue our little conversa- 
tion?” and Louis smiled slyly. 

“ Yes, Chevalier,” was the demure response. 
“For it is the duty—the du—” she stopped 
speaking, suddenly, her eyes fixed on some- 
thing across the room. Louis. after seeing 
her face, at once followed her eyes, and him- 
self presently encountered the look of Claude, 
who, with face set and pale, was staring at 
them, oblivious of surroundings, time, and 
place. 

The King shrugged. “ Peste! It is the hus- 
band. He is an annoyance—that man! Well, 
then—I retire, Madame la Comtesse, to pre- 
pare refreshments for our company.” Smil- 
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ing at her astonishment, Louis bowed and 
left her, making his way to the side of Riche- 
lieu, who was talking with Penthiévre. 

“Come, gentlemen, I retire to the kitchen. 
See that d’Epernon, de Coigny, de Gévres, 
and Sauvré follow us immediately.” 

Thereupon Louis, obstructed by nothing 
more serious than the wistful glances of the 
women, passed over to a small, tapestried door, 
which led out of the salon and through a long 
passage into the celebrated apartment where 
Mouthie and a reverend staff awaited him. 

The six courtiers entered the kitchen in a 
body, and were at once furnished with gar- 
ments duplicating those that the King put on, 
which they proceeded to don with much real 
or forced merriment. For all the pages, it 
must be confessed, did not share their sov- 
ereign’s love for this plebeian art. No one 
noticed when Richelieu made a deft removal 
of something unseen from the pocket of his 
hunting-coat to that of his cooking-jacket; 
for Louis was fussing over some chicken, and 
the others still jested with each other, or 
looked, with some distaste, over the large 
room, with its rough stone walls and chilly 
floor, and at the great, open fireplace, with 
its iron hooks and bars for kettles, its spits 
for roasts, and iron pots swinging on chains 
or placed in the ashes. About this great place, 
which resembled a volcanic crater tipped to 
one side, clustered a group of Mouthie’s as- 
sistants, busied over various dishes. 

“Let us begin! Mouthie, you shall direct 
us all as we proceed. De Gévres, you shall 
prepare the sweetbreads—” 

“And I, chevalier, will cut mushrooms, 
while d’Epernon, who is on tiptoe with en- 
thusiasm, does the truffles!” cried Richelieu. 

“Very well—very well! Marshal, you shall 
slice the carrot. You may imagine that it is 
an English army. Sauvré—weep over the 
onion!—ah! That progresses now!” 

While he flung these rapid phrases about 
him, the King, with a by no means unskilful 
hand, had thrown the flour and butter into his 
kettle, and hurried to the fire, where an at- 
tendant had ready a bed of red embers in a 
corner, where he might escape the hottest 
flames. M. de Gévres, his delicate brow damp 
with the sweat of toil, sat gloomily upon a 
wooden stool, a flat board on his knees, a vil- 
lanous knife in his hands, hacking vindictive- 
ly at the helpless sweetbreads. De Coigny, 
with a light touch, sliced carrots and carried 
on a laughing conversation with M. de 
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Sauvré, who, with nose tilted in the air, de- 
molished a very large onion with a very bad 
grace; while d’Epernon, near by, his usual - 
blasé manner gone, worked laboriously at the 
truffles, proving so slow at the business that 
Penthiévre, after watching him for a moment 
or two, obtained an implement from Mouthie, 
and went to his assistance. De Richelieu was 
more exclusive. He, with board, bowl, knife, 
and six dark mushrooms, had crossed the 
room and seated himself in a distant corner. 
Who was to note any change in the appearance 
of four of his fungi? Who suspicious enough 
and discourteous enough to question such a 
man about the contents of his earthen bowl 
when the King, after much measuring, stir- 
ring, boiling, and adding, finally called in ex- 
cited tones for the mushrooms, truffles, and 
cock’s combs, announcing to the anxious de 
Gévres that for five minutes still he must 
work at the sweetbreads ¢ 

The three Dukes, each with his tribute, ap- 
proached the fireplace, where Louis knelt over 
the savory mixture, which had by now been 
transferred to a larger kettle. The King 
glanced into each dish, but the flames which 
danced before his eyes made it impossible to 
notice the slight trembling of Richelieu’s 
hands. Slowly the contents of his bowl 
streamed into the rich mixture. 

“That is all now. Your linen will burn,” 
observed Louis, as the Duke remained stand- 
ing before him. 

Richelieu started. “ Pardon, 
said, absently, as he moved off. 

The re-entrance of the royal group appar- 
ently made no stir in the drawing-room. No 
one rose; but a new, more open note crept 
into the conversation, and there ensued a 
short, interested silence as the King, speaking 
on the way to various ladies and gentlemen 
made his way slowly to the side of the 
Chateauroux, seated himself by her, and told 
her companion, d’Egmont, very plainly by a 
look, to depart—which the Count did. Ten 
minutes later the repast, which could be called 
neither dinner nor supper, was well under 
way. ‘ 

His Majesty inaugurated the meal and an 
era with a toast to “Our dear friend Marie 
Anne de Chiateauroux, and her happy recovery 
from recent illness.” 

Every glass was promptly raised, and the 
toast drunk after a murmur of concurrence. 
Madame smiled slightly, in her peculiar way. 
She was wondering with what heart certain 
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gentlemen near her would have drunk could 
they have foreseen the morrow. Her eyes 
travelled to- Richelieu’s place. No doubt he 
still deemed her ignorant of the Metz treach- 
ery. He should discover, later, his mistake. 

At the conclusion of the toast the room was 
invaded by six footmen, bearing, on silver 
platters, the first dish of the afternoon—the 
long-awaited Just inside the 
door, however, they halted in two lines. There 
followed a pause, an instant of delay, and then 
Mouthie himself entered from the kitchen, 
bearing in his hands a round, golden plate, 
on which, delicately smoking, was the King’s 
paté. It was placed before Madame de 
Chateauroux. 

“This is for me—alone?” inquired 
Duchess, smiling languorously at her liege. 

“For you alone. I made it myself, Anne. 
Like it, then, for my sake!” 

His words were audible to many around 
them, and from all sides came little murmurs 
of applause and praise for such devotion. The 
favorite’s heart throbbed. Her misery was at 
an end.. The old days had at last returned. 
The waiting had not been vain. As a foot- 
mau from the right presented one of Mouthie’s 
patés to Louis, her Grace slid the pastry cover 
of her own dish delicately off, and, with a 
spoon of the same metal as her platter, dipped 
the hot and creamy filling into her plate. It 
was not such food as, in her debilitated condi- 
tion, she should have had. This she was well 
aware of, and determined that no morsel of 
any of the other complicated entrées served 
hereafter should pass her lips. 

Madame turned to the King. “It is a 
marvel—the most truly delicious thing that I 
have ever tasted,” she said. And her remark 
was not utterly untrue. The dish was good. 

“Mouthie shall have fifty louis from the 
treasury to-morrow,” observed France. “ He 
invented it.” 

“T shall eat nothing else this afternoon,” 
she added. And the King was quite satisfied 
with his success. 

The meal only endured the space of an 
hour. Louis had become visibly impatient 
and restless. His disk once made, served, 
and praised, he was satisfied with his day, and 
would have been glad to start at once upon 
the return to Versailles. Since this could not 
be he made the tedium as brief as possible. 

At a little past five o’clock the King gave 
the signal for the breaking up of the party, 
and, after a few moments of lingering in the 
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halls over wraps and hoods, coaches began to 
drive away from the royal retreat, into the 
dark direction of Versailles. The first vehicle 
to depart was that of the Duchess of Chateau- 
roux; and in it, beside her, sat the King. 
Louis was very happy. Marie Anne de Mailly 
was more to him, infinitely more, than either 
of her sisters had been. 


Something more than an hour later Claude 
and Deborah, in chairs, arrived at the grand 
entrance of the palace, and went in together. 

The Duchesse de Chateauroux was at the 
threshold of the antechamber; stood there, 
quite still, for a moment, perhaps that those 
within the room might see her. She was 
worth looking at, attired as she was in royal 
purple velvet, her neck and waist girt with 
diamonds, her cheeks much rouged, but her 
temples whiter than her powdered hair. 

“Ah, Claude!” observed Marie Anne, in 
a voice hoarser than usual, “I have come to 
life again, vou see!” She smiled, extending 
her hand. Claude took it, wondering at its 
burning heat. 

“You have returned—returned to us for- 
ever?” croaked Pont-de-Vesle, as Richelieu 
slipped quietly away behind him. 

“Yes, yes. I am making my re-entrance 
before her Majesty now. Al—allow me—to 
pass !” 

Those who saw her suddenly gasp thought 
it, perhaps, excess of emotion. She made her 
way through the group in a quick, uncertain. 
almost tottering way, utterly unlike her usual 
manner. She gained the threshold of the 
salon, seeing once more, with failing eyes. 
that room, as she had dreamed of it so many 
times. All were before her—court, Queen, 
King. Yes. Louis’s eyes met hers, and held 
them for an instant. She must begin the 
advance now. But—but—this. pain—this 
new, hideous, torturing pain—this burning of 
her throat—this frightful thirst! She had 
been uncomfortable for an hour past. This 
was unendurable. Walking—standing were 
impossible. Her clothes pressed her as though 
they were of iron. The court stood staring 
at her hesitation. One or two men started 
forward a little as if to go to her. Suddenly 
from her lips broke a harsh guttural cry, fol- 
lowed by a fainter one—* Au secours!” They 
saw her try one step. Then, as the sweat of 
agony broke out, cold and dripping, over her 
whole body, she sank, in a reckless heap. 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK. | 
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BY A. T, ASHMORE 


HE faney of the moment calls for a col- that otherwise might be lo&t sight of where a 
lection of lace or embroidered collars given style of dress is too blindly followed. 
and fichus, accessories of feminine dress Linen collars with small turned-down flaps, 

that at all times are valuable in making a hem-stitched or embroidered, are now so elab- 
change if one’s wardrobe is limited, or in giv- orately made and so generally worn that there 
ing an individual note to a conventional gown is danger of reaction setting in that will end 
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ARIS . 


Spring Hat or straw; double brim with a roll of mousseline plissé between the brims, and twist of same between flat brim 
and overhanging crown. 
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in their going out of fashion. Just now the 
points are longer and are most elaborately 
embroidered. Lace collars are worn, even with 
simple waists. High collars of lace with rows 
of beading through which is run narrow rib- 
bon are fashionable, and are attractive on thin 
gowns with which a fichu is worn, the upper 
part of the fichu having the ribbons run 
through to harmonize with the collar. Lace 
shoulder collars are less fashionable for trim- 
ming cloth suits than are those of tucked or 
embroidered batiste, trimmed with lace. 
These are so much in vogue that, like the 





CommeEnoement cown of white soft-finished mall and Cluny lace, scarf on bodice 
and belt of mousseline, with long ends in back. 
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‘lace bolero, they may be bought at delight- 


fully low prices. In selecting same, however, 
it is well to remember that the darker yellow 
and cream laces are the most useful, because 
they harmonize so much more readily with 
the colors now worn, and are softer and 
more generally becoming than are pure white 
laces. 

Narrow ‘ribbons, velvet or satin, run 
through beading, will be a fashionable feature 
of all summer gowns. They make rather a 
pleasing change from the plain embroidery 
and laces used for so long. The fashion is to 
arrange the different lines of 
beading so that they will 
meet in a point. Here the 
ends of the ribbon are tied 
with a rosette. Boleros of 
lace or embroidery or of plain 
material often have lines of 
beading set close together 
through which the ribbon is 
run. Some prefer the broad 
ribbon to the narrow, and it 
is simply a matter of taste 
which is used. The broad 
ribbon makes a prettier bow, 
but for young girls the nar- 
row ribbon should always be 
chosen. 

Batiste gowns with alter 
nating rows of insertion and 
of tucks such as were fashion- 
able last year are to be worn 
again this seasdén, and, taken 
all in all, though the style 
would scarcely be termed 
novel, they are among the 
most attractive summer gowns 
now making. Many are made 
up over silk, but some of the 
newest shown are done on a 
foundation of lawn or batiste. 
This does not necessarily in- 
dicate a tendency toward 
economy, for such a gown is 
worn over an elaborate silk 
petticoat as long as the 
dress itself. Silk petticoats 
now are made in_ several 
lengths. Those to be worn 
with street gowns are shorter 
than those intended for wear- 
ing with the long skirts. The 
latter are made with a regu- 
lar train. A fixed silk skirt 
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lining, therefore, is not such an important This exquisite little garment is worn over a 
feature of a batiste frock. full bodice of mull, of which the cuffs and 
It is said that when a fashion becomes so_ collar are made to correspond with the bolero. 
popular that it is copied in hundreds of ready- The graded flounces of the skirt are headed 
made garments, it is going out of style, but with an arrangement of insertion and bead- 
like all rules, this, too, has its exception, and ing interlaced with ribbon after the manner 
the exception this season consists in the taf- of the bolero. 
} feta jackets that are sold . at 
ready-made, and which still 
must be regarded as fashion- 
' able garments that are both 
chie and useful. They are 
made of tucked silk, black 
or colored, are lined with 
white taffeta, and trimmed 
with lace or batiste collars. 
They come in several shapes, 
and are the best ready-made 
garments that have been 
manufactured in quantities 
for a long time. To be sure, 
the dressmakers who have ex- 
clusive designs are not now 
making up these short jackets. 
They could searcely afford to 
do so at prices that would 
compare with those at which 
the ready-made Etons are 
offered. The exclusive dress- 
makers, therefore, are making 
the three-quarter-length and 
the long coats. These, how- 
ever, are scarcely to be re- 
garded as competitors. They 
are much more elaborate than 
the boleros and not nearly so 
suitable for every-day weak, 
A charmingly effective ube 
of beading and narrow rik 
bon may be seen in the gradu- 
ation gown illustrated on this 
page. The entire bolero is 
composed of Valenciennes in- 
sertion arranged in vertical 
stripes that are divided by 
fine beading which provides 
for three interlacings of rib- 
bon. The sleeves of the bolero 
harmonize exactly with the 
body portion and, like it, are 
finished with a full but nar- 
row frill of mull. The top of 
the bolero is finished with sin- 
gle-spaced beading and inser- 
tion, arranged to follow the 














r Youne @tri’s GRapuaTION Gown, of sheer white mull. Trimmings of Valen- 
rounded outline of the neck.  ciennes tace and beading, and white silk ribbon. 
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Gown OF MAUVE NUNS’ VeiLING. Bodice with line-tncked 
yoke, and horizontal folds set on with bem-stitching, sleeves 
and lower skirt to correspond. 


now to the comfort of every womdn 

who likes to be well gowned, and by 
the term “morning gown” is not meant to 
inelude matinées, tea gowns, or similar loose 
flowing garments, but rather trim little cos- 
tumes of cloth, linen, or cambric, as the season 
may warrant, and made in simple style with- 


bout. 
Mao to gowns are most essential 


out elaboration, so that they are equally 
suitable to be worn in the house or out-of- 
doors. The simple morning gown for the 
city should serve for marketing, for household 
errands, and for other utilitarian purposes; 
but is not at all like the plain tailor gown, 
which, of course, is quite feasible for any 
morning wear out-of-doors. These gowns 
have, as a rule, waists to match the skirts, al- 
though the skirts are made so they may be 
worn with shirt-waists. There are, however, 





TAN OLOTH WALKING OostuNe worn with vest of gold and 
white ganze. 























SIMPLE 




















FaNOY SHIRT-WAIST COSTUME. 
trimming of stitched bands. 


Bodice tucked under lattice 


many women who do not look well in shirt- 
waists and who always have their bodices 
made with bones and fitted linings. These 
prefer the full costumes with skirts to match 
the waists. 

The inexpensive novelty goods in woollen, 
the prettiest patterns in cotton for summer 
wear, the cheviots, the piqués, homespuns, 
and even light-weight cloths in all prevailing 
shades of color, are used for this purpose. The 
dull tones are preferred by many people, but 
on the other hand the bright colors are equally 
correct for this use. The skirts should be 
made in walking length, and require to be 
just as well cut as though they were part of 
a more expensive costume. The trimming 
must needs be of the simplest description, 
machine-stitching, bias bands, tucks, or plain 
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flared flounces being far more practical than 
lace or embroidery, or even braid. The cré- 
pons that are used require little or no trim- 
ming, and mixed novelty goods are quite 
spoiled if trimming of any sort be used with 
them. The skirts are made to fit close around 
the hips and with some flare at the foot, and 
are finished with stitching around the edge. 
When the skirt has flounces or ruffles it is 
always a better plan to have the lining sewed 
in with the seams, but when it is a plain 
gored skirt it is best with a drop-lining. 
None of these gowns requires a silk lining, 
although there is no question but that the 
silk lining is always an advantage to any 
gown, and for this purpose the skirts of old 
silk gowns should be kept, and made to do 
duty with the new material. It need not 





Watxine oostume of bine linen. Has narrow flared ruffles 
and introduced vest of taffeta, also narrow velvet tie. 
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Pian novuse Gown of bine albatross cloth having rolled col- 
lar, edge of sleeves, and belt of darker blue velvet, and vest of 
white mull. 


necessarily be the same color or pattern of 
the flounces that may be added to it. 

The waists of such morning gowns are quite 
varied in design, but almost all have the 
jacket fronts. A particularly pretty gown 
is of a light-weight sage-green nuns’ veiling 
with tucks around the back and at the sides. 
The skirt is trimmed with a medium-sized 
flounce headed by a stitched band. The waist 
is made in the form of a blouse, with tucks on 
the shoulders. It opens in front over white 
liberty silk and is finished with shawl collar 
of dark green velvet and small gilt buttons. 
The belt is of green velvet with gold buckle 
and the cuffs are also of the velvet with under- 
sleeves of the liberty silk. This model is an 
excellent one for a muslin frock or for a 
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linen one, being both simple and easy to 
launder. 

A dainty little gown in light red cloth is 
made with three flounces at the foot of the 
skirt. The waist opens in front over a red 
waistcoat, and is trimmed with stitched 
bands of the cloth itself, which is of light 
summer weight. This, too, is a good model 
for linen or piqué. An exceedingly fashion- 
able gown in light gray is made with plain 
skirt that has a facing band of self material 
on the drop-skirt which gives the effect of an 
under or double skirt. The waist fits close 
at the back, but is cut in front like an Eton 
jacket and finished with stitched bands. 











Garpen Gown of new red piqné. Trimming of same material, 
strapped and stitched with black silk; scalloped bands orna- 
mented with embroidered figures done in floss. Under-sleeves 
of red taffeta. 


























ILLINERY novelties that a month 
ago were exaggerated are now toned 
down to be smart and attractive. As 

a rule, the first imported hats and those imita- 
tions that are made in local shops are likely 
to appear eccentric and even startling in 
shape and coloring, but it does not take long 
before American taste asserts itself, and the 
result is just such charming specimens of 
millinery as are now appearing. Each week 
the shapes grow flatter. To be sure, hats that 
are trimmed high or are high in themselves 
are still showing, but these generally are con- 
structed to suit some particular fancy or indi- 
vidual need. Fashion’s decree, however, is 
unequivocally for low, flat effects, and like 
all other novelties, when once persistently 
brought forward they are made the best of, 
and with some modifications may be made be- 
coming to almost every one. 

There is one marked peculiarity about the 
new hats; the same materials are popular win- 
ter and summer and there are very few hats 
this summer that are made entirely of straw. 
The majority are made with brim or crown 
only of some loose faney braid, the rest of 
the hat being of tulle, chiffon, mousseline de 


soie, or twisted gold or silver cloth, of sheer 
and soft texture. Occasionally hats are 
seen of rows of braid and chiffon alternating. 
The horse-hair net—* crin,” as it is called— 
comes in many different designs, and, like 
straw braid, may be made into any desired 
shape. This braid is used summer and win- 
ter, and some of the most effective new hats 
are made of it. Chiffon and taffeta silk com- 
bined, chiffon spangled with jet, net hats 
spangled with silver, and tulle hats trimmed 
with knots of velvet or ostrich feathers are 
also among the latest creations, but as similar 
effects have been seen during winter they are 
not strikingly novel. The newest of all are 
the hats made almost entirely of flowers, or 
trimmed so extensively with flower petals and 
leaves that nothing else is to be seen. The 
beauty and coloring of the flowers are marvel- 
lously pretty. Some styles have the green 
leaves with the flowers, others only the flowers, 
and the combination of tulle and flowers is 
almost always becoming. 

The few straw hats that have appeared as 
yet are made of fine Panama (known in other 
seasons as “chip”), of the crin and straw 
combined, and of straw that looks as though 





GRrouPp OF SPRING HATS. 


1. Tulle-draped brim, black, with cluster of pink roses and knot of black velvet. 
side bow of velvet, secured by strass buckle. 


4. Garden-party hat of dull écru straw wound with golden-brown velvet, and finished with large roses and velvet loop. 


2. A rose hat with 


3. Braided straw crown with mousseline-draped brim and cluster of feathera, 
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Youne Lapy’s EARLY sumMer sat of open braid, tan-color straw, with band and bow of black velvet ribbon, a cluster of 
roses and knot of black velvet under the brim on the left. 
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Toque OF BLAOK softly braided tulle; crown of small green and reddish rose leaves, with high cluster of same at side. The 
under part of front brim is draped with black monsseline. 
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Suret-warst of fine white linen ; 


blue done on white ground. 


it had been crocheted.. The single color 
scheme is seen to advantage in these hats, 
as well as im the black and white. A fashion- 
able hat is made in turban shape and in light 
tan color.of one of the straws that have been 
crocheted. - It is trimmed With a deeper shade 
of velvet around the crown, and a roll of vel- 
vet around the brim, over which are arranged 
two bird’s breasts of light tan. The coloring 
is exquisite, although a little trying to the 
face. In black and white there is a fine white 
chip hat made with little or no crown, and 
with black velvet ribbon around what crown 
there is. At one side it turns up sharply, and 
its outlines would be hard but for two long 
soft ostrich plumes that, starting at the side 
from a bow of black velvet, drape to the brim 
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collar, yoke, and top- ef sleeves tucked ; lower 
sleeves and lower part of blouse of embroidery, which may be all white, or red, or 
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in a most artistic and alto- 
gether becoming way. 

Very few hats are worn off 
the face. Almost without ex- 
ception they are worn quite far 
forward, but most of them 
bent upward instead of down- 
ward, so. that the hair across 
the forehead is not hidden. 
Few hats have any brim at the 
back; hence the line of the 
back of the head is quite 
straight. At first this style 
may seem a little eccentric, but 
now that the hair is worn for- 
ward again, this shape ie be- 
coming and seems to take away 
from the too flat appearance 
that the low-trimmed hats 
otherwise might present. Many 
of the new hats are made with 
an imside crown rim that lifts 
the hat from the head slightly 
and prevents the brim from 
shading the face much. 
These hats are only truly ef- 
fective when the brim points 
upward instead of downward 
and directly in front. 


too 


The double-brimmed hats 
made of loosely woven and 
very light-weight straw, pro- 


vide an excellent basis for the 
massing of flowers. Some of 
the latest garden hats have the 
appearance of being wreathed 
in roses, which have been 
cleverly introduced between 
the two soft brims. This space is also filled 
in with a drapery of fluffy-mousseline de soie 
or chiffon with a rose, loose-leaved and crink- 
ly, set exactly in the centre of the front. The 
large pink roses with crystal drops upon the 
petals here and there, that figured so pleasing- 
ly upon the fashionable coiffure of the past 
winter, is finding a favorite place in the young 
season’s millinery, especially when placed 
among chiffon, as above described. An occa- 
sional lace-draped brim is seen with a low 
soft feather at the side of the crown caught 
in place by a strass or rhinestone pin. All 
varieties of lace are used, but the creamy 
Renaissance in large figures is rather more 
generally seen than are the costly duchesse 
or point laces. 
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EORGE ELIOT tells us that every 

first delightful experience takes on a 

hue that is never again imparted to 
any repetition of the same. Thus it is that 
my first interview with Moszkowski stands 
out in fresh and glowing colors. I was due 
on a certain Monday afternoon at four o’clock 
at his residence, a handsome “ wohnung” on 
the Genthiener Strasse. I climbed two long 
flights of spacious stairs and; well out of 
breath, touched the 
bell. A hand-maiden 


a 
answered my ring and 








, ate 8 “s 
stolidly announced | ——— 
that the Herr was + si 
“nicht zu hause. 


Upon my assuring her 
that I had an ap- 
pointment with him, 
she stepped aside and 
| passed into a salon 
where two grand 
pianos were in pleas- 
ing evidence. Pres- 
ently a door opened, 
and there entered not 
Moszkowski, but his 
mother. She was a 
rather spare, vivacious 
woman of about sixty 
years of age. She 
greeted me in German, 
but finding I was more 
familiar with French, 
she courteously 
commodated herself to 
my aecquirements, and 
our conversation was 
carried on in_ those 
two languages. 


ac- 


My hostess was communicative and kind, 
and I was more than glad to have such a 
satisfactory glimpse of her gifted son’s home 
life. This is not an easy thing to accomplish 
as, so far, Mr. Moszkowski has been proof 
against the interviewer. For an hour I was 
entertained with much that was delightful 
and interesting. At the end of that time I 


heard a step. It was light, measured, and 


AS TEACHER AND 
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firm. The tread was entirely indicative of 
the man and his music. The composer made 
apologies for the delay, and explained that 
a rehearsal at the opera-house had detained 
him. Even while he spoke he stepped to one 
of the pianos and proceeded to light a couple 
of candelabra that stood on each side of the 
music-rack. The lighted candles gave a pecul- 
iar air to the room, and painfully suggested 
to me the thought that I was attending my 
own obsequies. I could 
not refrain from tell- 
ing him so, but. con- 
trary to the usual in- 
ability of foreigners 
to appreciate an Amer- 
ican jest, he smiled 
and assured me the 
coming ordeal would 
not be so bad as that. 
Indeed, I found him 
unusually considerate 
and sympathetic. 

The pianist’s techni- 
eal curriculum, so far 
as finger-work is con- 
cerned, is simple but 
comprehensive. Four 
things, he told me, he 
holds to particularly in 
his teaching, viz., the 
wrist well dropped to 


insure laxity, the 
fingers spread out 
rather than curved 
under, the thumbs 


kept under the hands 
as much as possible to 
be ready for emergen- 
cies, and the hands 
themselves well turned inwards. For a large 
tone he depends upon a heavy pressure of the 
forearm. A double-finger exercise that might 
be described as disintegrated work on the 
chord of the seventh is unique and valuable. 

Mr. Moszkowski places great stress on the 
practice of the seales. His own virtuosity is 
of the highest order, and he ardently adheres 
to his own principles. One may listen with 
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rapturous interest to his exposition of the 
scales alone. They are made up of such 
marvellous lightness of texture, of such daz- 
zling and ever-changing form and rhythm, 
that the rehabilitated spirit of Puck himself 
might well seem to be juggling with the keys. 

No music in the scales. To hear Moszkow- 
ski play them is to be gladdened, for it is 
given to but few so to transform them. His 
touch has the gleam of dewdrops in the morn- 
ing in all their freshness and beauty. 

For instruction in octaves Mr. Moszkowski 
follows closely in the steps of his old teacher, 
Theodor Kullak. A criterion in his Bach 
and Chopin playing, .Moszkowski’s pupils may 
follow his renditions with blind faith as well 
as admiration. One of the best examples of 
octave studies is his own written in C major. 
Herein a pleasing but not unusual theme is 
harmoniously treated with a suggestion of the 
old masters showing through the modern em- 
bellishment. The Barcarolle in G major 
is so much a thing of the past that he himself 
is quite tired of it. In this composition a 
maiden’s eyes, dark and luminous, seem to 
be smiling at us, beckoning and then vanish- 
ing. 

In Op. 50, the first number, “ Ungeduld,” is 
an excellent study for developing and aug- 
menting a light wrist, and is so characteris- 
tie aS to sweep all before it for the moment. 
No. 3, “ Frithlingslauten ” is a gem, and it 
utters all the beauty and hope of spring. The 
chimes ring out in a masterful tone, and evi- 
dently Love is King of All. 

No. 4 is the “Zephyr.” This has its own 
peculiar value. To play it properly requires 
a finely tempered wrist. The last of the set 
is a valse—a “ Liebeswalser.” To my view 
this is the most charming example of this 
particular rhythm Moszkowsk? has‘given us. 
It is not so pretentious as the one in E major 
or A major, but the sharply defined movement 
of the first theme and the tenderness of the 
intermezzo combine to make a fascinating 
effect. 

Moszkowski has written quite an extensive 
set of ballet music. Like the one to whom it 
was dedicated, the composition is glowing and 
beautiful. The “ Musical Moment” in C- 
sharp minor is well known. The first move- 
ment viewed from an analytical stand-point 
has a subdued character that easily may 
merge itself into a gentle melancholy. A little 
examination, however, will discover that the 
opening notes are a manly protest in them- 
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selves. If, in writing this composition the 
composer felt at first that he had loved and 
lost, he certainly was reconciled later to the 
state of affairs. Throughout the composition 
hope still exists, remaining to the end stub- 
bornly optimistic in spite of its minor ca- 
dence. 

There is a study in G-flat, having a beauti- 
ful melody developed in the right hand to a 
running left-hand accompaniment. This is 
wonderfully well made, but only the greatest 
artists may hope to interpret it successfully. 
Josef Hofmann has made it particularly his 
own, to the discouragement of lesser lights. 
There is another study, “ L’Etincelle,” which, 
under the skilled pianist’s fingers, shivers 
into countless minute particles, sharply cut 
and of brilliant hue. 

A valse in E major, although not often 
heard, is good for octave and legato. practice, 
and a short theme in the same key is a plain- 
tive exhalation of deep tenderness—the very 
epitome of a sigh. In the irregular runs of 
“TL’Automne” we feel the frosty breath of 
the fall wind, and the melody has a glory of 
the October sun which vivifies but does not 
warm. 

The suite in G major consisting of four 
movements is one of the very best of modern 
compositions. Three songs written as “ Volks- 
ton” are charming and interesting. The 
first of the set is an adaptation of his 
“Deutschland ” written for the piano. The 
original text has not been followed closely, 
and gives but a poor idea of the beauty and 
style with which its author sent it out to the 
world. The second song, to offset this, awaits 
a transcriber to make it a desirable addition 
to the pianist’s repertoire. A “ Ballade” for 
violin is a fine specimen of work for this 
instrument. Its breadth requires the most 
rubato. treatment, and its exponent must 
needs have a cool head, warm fingers, and a 
heart full of tender emotion to give it the 
rendering it deserves. As yet, this composer 
has written no chamber music. 

Mr. Moszkowski’s compositions were first 
introduced to this country about twenty-five 
years ago in a “ Moorish Suite.” The Orien- 
tal coloring which he produced in his orches- 
tral effects was entrancing, and the instru- 
ments breathed the very presence of the 
odalisque and the nightingale. Strong and 
original in his manipulation of wood, brass, 
and string instruments, his method of com- 
position is absolutely legitimate and beyond 
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reproach. His opera of “ Boabdil,” the last of 
the Moorish kings, has not met with favor 
sufficient to warrant many productions as yet. 
A rumor in Berlin to the effect that he was 
unfortunate in his prima donna was given as 
a reason for its not being an overwhelming 
Two orchestral suites, one in F, 
the other in G, bear witness to his ability to 
sustain interest in this form of composition. 
I was so fortunate as to hear Moszkowski lead 
the former one night at a “ Philharmonic” 
in Berlin. He strongly reminded me of Ni- 
kisch in reposeful elegance and power. One 
violin concerto dedicated to Emile Sauret, 
and one piano concerto, have enriched the 
literature of these two instruments. He late- 
ly played this concerto at a concert in Berlin, 
and is reported to have said that “had he 
known he himself were to play it in public, 
he would not have made it so difficult.” 

A word for the man himself. He is nimble 
of wit and has a sareasm so subtle as to be 
insidious. A sort of dual personality about 
him always interested me. To the external 
eye he is a rather slender man apparently of 
about thirty-five years of age, with quite 
closely cropped lightish hair, a pair of blue- 
gray eyes pensively set under a full broad 
brow, an aristocratic nose, and a heavy mus- 
tache shading a mouth that should be firm 
if it be fellow to the chin. 

His clothing is of the conventional business 
style as a rule. Upon occasion, however, he 
will don a smoking-jacket, and at such times 
a pupil’s fancy might well be pardoned if it 
wander, for it would be no difficult task to 
surround this serene and reserved presence 


success. 
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with a background of Spanish romance and to 
imagine that Andalusian blood flowed in his 
veins. His extreme and gentle dignity, com- 
bined with a certain warmth that was felt 
rather than expressed, would serve as a basic 
color for the fantasy. 

The composer-pianist is extremely alive to 
the nervousness of players, and his sympathy 
and kindness do much toward carrying them 
safely along over many a difficult passage. 
The condition they are in when “ they do not 
know the pedal from the key-board,” as he 
himself expresses it, awakens his deepest com- 
miseration. 

As a matter of biography, Mr. Moszkowski 
is a Hebrew of Polish nationality, and was 
born in Breslau, August 23, 1854. He lives at 
present in Paris, and doubtless the influence 
of the gay capital, which he dearly loves, will 
spur him on to yet more brilliant efforts. The 
prominent feature in his music, the sign 
manual of his compositions, is a personal ele- 
vance that he infuses into everything that 
leaves his pen. He has breadth, strength, and 
a languorous ardor to which he brings a seem- 
ingly inexhaustible wealth of melting modula- 
In the illustrations that he sets be- 
fore us, much of the work is so delicate as to 
resemble intricate tracery. Is it that of a 
winter’s night upon a window-pane—exqui- 
site, but ephemeral? We believe rather it is 
that of the Antwerp Cathedral spire, enduring 
as it is beautiful. Who can decide it? No 
critic should presume to answer hastily for 
work so earnest, so beautiful, so good. The 
question must be left to be solved by that 
past master of arts, Time! 
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TRIO of suitable designs are here pre- 
sented of lace and embroidered articles 
suitable for wearing with summer 


The first, a pretty tie, may be made of 
mousseline de soie or of fine wash blond, the 


waists. 





TIE ENDS, DUCHESSE LACE. 


material required consisting of a scarf three 
and one-half yards long and twelve inches 
wide. The edges may be finished with a fine 
rolled hem, or they may be folded into a nar- 
row flat hem, and ornamented with a fine 
feather-stitching. Again, many prefer to 
employ some fine lace braid as a finish for 
the outer edge. This may be laid upon the 


raw edge of the mousseline or wash blond, 
or the latter may be turned once and the 
braid laid over it and secured by a light run- 
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and duchesse 


Narrow 
braids are first among those that are suitable 
for this purpose. 

The centre leaf extending upward into the 


ning stitch. point 


tie is made with two cobwebs. The two branch- 
ing leaves employ only the plain twist. The 
two long leaves that extend into the body 
of the pattern are made with the plain Rus- 
sian stitches very finely and closely worked 
to the top of the leaf. Through the centre 
of this leaf will be seen a delicate veining. 
This is made by feather-stitching through the 
centre of the leaf in exactly the same manner 
as would be followed with ordinary embroid- 
ery. This stitch so applied results in a very 
delicate appearance of the veined leaves. 
The centres of the two circular designs in 
the pattern are filled with the point de Fillet. 
Take two loose stitches at the top of your 
braid; go back and make two even button- 
hole stitches in each one, allowing your 
thread to be as loose as in the first two 
stitches taken. Work back and forth in this 
same even manner until the entire ground is 
covered. The duchesse border is finished 
with alternating cobweb and plain Valen- 
ciennes stitches introduced in its seallops. 
The collar design shown is equally adapt- 





COLLAR OF ARABIAN LACE AND GOLD BRAIDS. 


able for the Arabian and gold braids, but 
much risk is run by the amateur who under- 
takes the design with the latter material, 


























PRACTICAL DESIGNS 


which is, first, costly, and, secondly, easily 
destroyed. Gold threads and braids ravel 
easily, and, unless expertly handled, much of 


the valuable material 
The star-shaped flow- 
ers that will be seen 
in the illustration are 
filled in with the plain 
Russian twist, also 
employed in the long 
leaves and other 
curved figures of the 
design. The _ back- 
ground is made with 
the plain point de Fil- 
let stitch. The latter 
is simply done. It 
consists of one loose 
drop-stitch and one 
button-hole stitch, al- 
ternating, together 
with a few plain cob- 
web stitches. 

By referring’ ‘to 
previous descriptions 
of stitches that have 
appeared in these col- 
umns this dainty col- 
lar may be easily ac- 
complished, and will 
prove a handsome ac- 
cessory for wearing 
over summer gowns. 

The newest idea in 
embroideries for wo- 
men’s and young girls’ 
gowns is the pretty 
and easily made “ rib- 
bon harness,” which 
may be used effective- 
ly with plain or fancy 
shirt-waists of sheer 
cotton or silk. Six 
yards of ivory-white 
satin ribbon one and 
one-half inches wide, 
corded edge preferred, 
two fine embroidery 
needles, three skeins 
each of several shades 
of blue, the turquoise 


is likely to be lost. 





EMBROIDERED “ HARNESS ” TRIMMING. 


shades being the prettiest. If the dress with 
which the garniture is to be worn has any 
blue in it, be careful to select embroidery 
silks to harmonize with it. 

Besides the materials just named, one 
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skein of bright yellow for flower-centres and 
two skeins each of three shades of soft leaf- 
green for the leaves will be required. In 
selecting the same, choose shades that are 





somewhat deeper and 
brighter than are ac- 
tually desired, as all 
silks work lighter dur- 
ing the process of em- 
broidering, and if not 
carefully chosen will 
not show up well when 
the work is done. One 
skein of the palest 
gray filoselle will also 
be of advantage for 
the shading of © the 
flowers, whether these 
be of blue, white, yel- 
low, or pink; also 
three yards of thin- 
nest white silk cover- 
ed millinery wire and 
a small six-inch square 
of white satin will be 
required. 

Keep all the above 
materials in a covered 
box or basket. Cut 
your embroidery silks 
the desired length, 
and take out about 
one-quarter of each 
skein for working, 
carefully keeping the 
remainder until need- 
ed. This precaution 
saves the threads from 
a too frequent hand- 
ling. 

The buckle (see il- 
lustration) may be 
made at home, as fol- 
lows: cut a stiff piece 
of buckram the size 
desired. An oval 
three inches deep will 
be a desirable size. 
Having cut the buck- 
ram the chosen size, 
stay the edges with 


millinery wire, overhanding same with even 


stitches. 


Now place the form on the square of ivory 
satin cut an inch larger all around than the 


buckle. 


Cut the centre out, leaving a quar- 
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ter of an inch all around. Clip it at inter- 
vals for better fitting, and trim the inner 
edge in a cirele to fit the buckle. Then re- 
verse the satin, right side down. Place the 
buckle over this, cut out the satin which 
has its embroidered circle, pin here and there 
to hold it firmly to the table, make stitch 
lightly one way, and then back again; the re- 
sult will be a perfectly smooth satin buckle 
lined with soft white silk. 

For each shoulder-strap take about a yard 
of ribbon. There is a tiny front strap, 
which may be used or omitted. Upon this, 
which should measure about one-quarter of a 
yard across, a few 
forget-me-nots should 
be embroidered. The 
remainder of the rib- 
bon is cut into three 
pieces, which are also 


embroidered, the 
needle-work extend- 
ing only over the 


surface, not included 
in the bow. 


Jefore tying the 
ribbon it should be 
stayed around the 
edge with the silk 


wire, over which the 


ribbon is lightly 
turned. The tying 
of the bows is as 


much a work of art 
as is the embroider- 
ing of the harness. 
The many twisted 
ends going in every 
direction are liked 
by many; two stiff, 
soldierly ends stand- 
ing upright, with 
bows carefully made, have an air of distinc- 
tion. 

In embroidering the designs upon the straps 
a profusion of the delicate forget-me-nots 
may be grouped with tiny green leaves. 

Great care should be exercised in 
ging these parts. For a small woman, 
spread the ribbons some distance. apart. 
Stout persons appear to better advantage 
with them brought closer together, or coming 
almost to a point in front. One of the latest, 
prettiest, and most practical of trimmings 
is the eut-work, which may be applied to either 
satin, silk, or linen. Let us say that the ma- 


arran- 








SHIRT-WAIST SET, EMBROIDERED LINEN. 
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terial chosen is white linen in bands, or shaped 
according to the needs of bodice with which 
it is to be worn. The design shown here is 
for a shirt-waist set. The collar may consist 
of a straight band of linen. For the centre- 
front trimming a similar and longer band 
must be provided; also special forms for re- 
vers, cuffs, etc., where these are used. The 
parts that are to be trimmed should now be 
stamped with some appropriate pattern. 

The inner and outer edges of the pattern 
should now be finely buttonholed, after 
which, with small embroidery scissors, care- 
fully cut away the linen where the open effect 
should be, and pro- 
ceed with a finer 
quality of filoselle to 
fill in with the Rus- 
sian - twist stitch. 
The merest sug- 
gestion of space 
should be left be- 
tween the figures. 

Having made this 
close web, start at 
one end, fastening 
your thread care- 
fully, and pick up a 
few stitches (as in 
hem-stitching), with 
a button-hole stitch 
to cateh each group. 
Proceed in this way 


through the entire 
leaf. 
In the corner of 


the design for revers 
will be noticed a 
fine twisted stitch 
and cobweb of some 
size. To secure this 
effect cross and re- 
cross at shortest intervals, as in making cob- 
webs for butterflies. Start the centre by 
drawing all the threads together with a but- 
ton-hole knot, then proceed in and out, over 
and under, until the centre is complete. 

Last but not least is the very fine feather- 
stitching which covers the entire ground- 
work between the button-hole stitches. At 
the end the finishing touch of each curve is 
an embroidered star, which is made simply 
by crossing the threads until about ten are 
formed, and drawing them to a centre with a 
button-hole stitch, which finish by using the 
cobweb-stitch twice around. 























WOMAN’S WORK AND HEALTH—THE STUDENT 


BY GRACE PECKHAM MURRAY, M.D. 


dren they start off to school 
together, study together, have 
the same school-hours, and lit- 
tle is said of their capacity 
to endure the labors and dis- 
cipline ot school life, or that it bears more 
herdly upon one than upon the other. John, 
thirty or more years ago, was fitted for col- 
lege as a matter of course; Jane, as she grew 
taller and her skirts were lengthened, began 
to look less seriously at her studies, and paid 
more attention to the piano and other so- 
called accomplishments; and if her family 
were very prosperous, the last year of her 
education was spent at what has been termed 
“a fashionable finishing-off school.” Thirty 
years ago there was little question as to the 
difference between the quality of the girl’s 
brain and that of her brother. Jane’s brain 
was of a delicate gossamer texture, which the 
study of higher mathematics and the con- 
sideration of Greek verbs and Latin roots 
would injure beyond repair; only the tougher 
fibre of John’s cerebrum could stand the wear 
and tear of college learning. Mount Holyoke 
Seminary represented the greatest advance 
in women’s education. It was only in 1866 
that the founding of Vassar College marked 
_the new era, in which Jane was advanced to 
the same rank as John, and could assume for 
herself as well as he the title of college stu- 
dent. How matters have progressed in less 
than forty years! Colleges for the educa- 
tion of women alone have sprung up all over 
the land, and the men’s colleges are either 
admitting women into their very halls, or are 
compromising the matter by forming annexes. 
In spite of all that has been said and written 
in regard to the detriment that it would 
prove to the coming race if young women use 
their brains in advanced studies, they throng 
the colleges, and hundreds and hundreds of 
them not only take college courses, but pur- 
sue post-graduate study. 

It is most difficult for the generality to 
assent to the proposition that there is no sex 
in brain, that John’s nerves and brain cells 
are the same as Jane’s, and that the differ- 





ence in mental attitude is due not to any 
basic difference as to structure, but to habit, 
custom, and environment. John is left in 
freedom to enjoy himself, to expand, to grow. 
He does not have to play his games, run his 
races, develop his muscles, impeded and ham- 
pered by petticoats. He is not forever curb- 
ed and restrained by constant reminders that 
what he does is not according to etiquette, 
that he will spoil his figure, coarsen his hands, 
destroy his complexion, ruin his clothes. 
Were these restraints put on the boisterous 
John, one would see how soon he would wilt, 
how lassitude, dyspepsia, headaches, and in- 
ability to study would steal upon him. But 
in his case it would not be, as in Jane’s, at- 
tributed to over-work with study and books. 
It would not be said of him that his brain 
was overtaxed. The popular notion, based 
on a historic past, is that the masculine 
brain is capable of sustained effort, but the 
feminine brain is not; a woman studies at 
the expense of her vitality, and thus impairs 
her whole system; she can stand all kinds 
of follies in dress, she can go to theatres and 
parties, eat luncheons and dintiers comrposed 
of courses which are the results of modern 
invention, and which would tax the digestion 
of an ostrich. If at the same time she is 
pursuing any course of study, it is not any 
of these things that give her trouble. 
Looking back even ten years, the attitude 
of the popular mind has changed very much 
in regard to women’s studying after the man- 
ner of men. While it is not yet considered 
as a matter of course that women will go to 
college, nevertheless every year it comes to 
be more a settled fact. The course of study 
is patterned after that of men, and women are 
coming more and more to imitate the other 
features of college life which are not so de- 
sirable. The classic halls in which young 
women were formerly educated were under 
the strictest. discipline, while the brothers 
lived independent lives of freedom, and more. 
It has come to pass with this latest develop- 
ment of women’s education that they too 
may be trusted in the same way as their bro- 
ther collegians, and are released from sur- 
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veillance and emancipated from rules. If a 
happy medium might have been struck be- 
tween the extreme severity with which young 
girls were governed in former times and the 
great laxity which obtains in colleges to-day, 
it would have been doubtless better for the 
health and strength of both boys and girls. 

Whether or not there is a difference so 
fundamental between the masculine and 
feminine brain as to reach the ultimate ele- 
ments of the brain tissue has never been yet 
ascertained. Instruments of precision, of suf- 
ficient delicacy have as yet not been invented 
which have permitted this to be observed. 
The fact only remains that as the bulk of a 
man is greater than that of a woman, so his 
brain is more weighty. In like manner the 
elephant has the largest brain of any animal; 
but let the proportion be made between the 
weight of the brain and that of the body, it 
will be found that many animals will give a 
better showing. There was once a certain 
doctor in London who was deeply interested 
in this matter, and had come to the conclu- 
sion that the feminine powers were of a neces- 
sity less than those of man because of this 
very difference in brain weight. He thought 
that a brain that fell short of a certain num- 
ber of ounces showed mental inferiority. 
He left directions that after his death his 
brain should be examined. The result was 
such an irony upon his theories, since his own 
brain was lacking in the weight he himself 
had declared requisite. Whether or not there 
is a fundamental anatomical difference be- 
tween the brains of men and women, there 
are certain marked differences in mental ac- 
tion, which can be mostly accounted for in 
differences of training from the cradle, and 
the result of custom and habit, as has already 
been mentioned. These conditions bear much 
more heavily upon the girl than upon the 
boy, and influence much more deeply her stu- 
dent life. Those professors who have had 
both students under their instruction are 
unanimous in attributing greater earnestness 
of purpose to women than to men students, 
a greater enthusiasm and devotion to study, a 
greater conscientiousness. This would go to 
show that women have not yet thrown off the 
traditions which have won for them the ad- 
jectives of “gentle,” “lovely,” “saintly.” 
Wily man having relegated to them the more 
difficult and exacting virtues, handing them 
over to them to maintain. It is my private 
opinion that very few students, men or wo- 


men, wreck their health in the pursuit of 
knowledge in itself. The break-down, if it 
comes, is due to almost anything else. The 
person may be naturally of a delicate con- 
stitution, or have unstable nervous system, 
which is unequal to perform the task which 
others would not find difficult. The personal 
equation is one that is seldom taken into 
account in schools and colleges. The dozen 
pages of history, languages, or scientific work 
which A. ean learn by merely reading it over, 
becomes the task of Hereules to B. Her 
brain differs from A.’s in power of acquisition 
by a half or a third or a fourth, as the case 
may be. In higher schools this difference of 
brain power is regarded even less than in the 
schools of lower grades, where younger chil- 
dren are taught. 

Students often break down from not know- 
ing how to study. Teachers, as a general 
thing, think more of the matter to be ac- 
quired than of the manner of acquiring it, 
and the child grows into the collegian with 
faulty methods of attaining knowledge. Too 
many think that they are studying properly 
when they learn, as a parrot would, the words 
of the printed page; the merory is surfeited 
with verbiage, which is as cloying to the 
mind as pastry and confectionery are to the 
stomach. The skeleton, the bony frame- 
work, should be seized and fastened in the 


memory, there to remain; and when it is 


needed it can be resurrected, clothed with the: 


flesh and garments of the individual’s own 
words. Then the student has made the 
thought her very own, has assimilated it, and 
the mind is not put on a strain to retain it. 
It is half-knowledge that strains and wearies 
the mind, for it eludes it, and wears upon it. 
The blame is upon teachers and professors 
with their defective ways of imparting in- 
struction, and upon scholars for their un- 
cultured, slovenly, inaccurate habits of study- 
ing. The lives of women have a tendency 
to make them much less systematic than men, 
and one of the advantages of the higher edu- 
cation to them is that it supplies this defi- 
ciency. There is often a lack of discrimina- 
tion in women in regard to relative values. 
In acquiring a subject they expend as much 
energy on the unimportant as on the impor- 
tant. It is their over - conscientiousness 
which leads them to do this. It is a process 
that is wearing to the mind, and consequent- 
ly to the body, and should be guarded against 
by every student. 
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HE Gaspee Chapter, D. A. R., 
of Providence, Rhode Island, 
is the first to record officially 
a protest against the proceed- 
ings at the recent. Continental 
‘ongress of the National 
Society, D. A. R., at Washington. A discus- 
sien followed the account given by the dele- 
gates of the incidents which disturbed the 
harmony of the proceedings of the congress, 
as the result of which a resolution was pre- 
sented which protested “against the display 
of personal ambition and party aims which 
are making our national congress a disgrace, 
together with an urgent request to the State 
regents to use their influence to secure an 
amendment to the national constitution 
that shall reduce the representation to a 
eufficiently small number of delegates to 
secure a business-like procedure.” 





HE announcement that the historic Ju- 

mel Mansion in New York city has be- 
come the property of the municipality has 
been received with great pleasure by various 
patriotic societies, and particularly by the 
Women’s Auxiliary to the Society for the 
Preservation of Historic and Scenic Places 
and Objects. This culminates a movement 
begun two years ago for the purpose of secur- 
ing the property. The house, which was built 
by Roger Morris in 1758, is in a fair state 
of preservation, and the large grounds sur- 
rounding the mansion will make a beautiful 
park, which is intended to be done. Its his- 
tory is closely identified with important 
events in American history. During the 
Revolution the troops of the Continental army 
were frequently sheltered there, and between 
June and October, 1776, it was occupied by 
Washington as his headquarters. In 1800 it 
became the property of Stephen Jumel, whose 
widow married Aaron Burr, and remained in 
the house until her death in 1865. The house 
will be used for a museum of Colonial and 
Revolutionary relics. 
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HE eighth annual convention of the In- 

ternational Kindergarten Union, held at 
Chicago April 10, 11, and 12, was largely at- 
tended. The organization, which is the largest 
of its kind in the world represents seventy 
kindergarten clubs and kindergarten associa- 
tions in all parts of this country and Canada. 
The hostess of the oceasion was the Chicago 
Kindergarten Club, which counts a member- 
ship of over two hundred, and was established 
eighteen years ago. The officers and execu- 
tive board of the club made up the local com- 
mittee in charge of the entertainment, and 
managed the large enterprise admirably, 
under the direction of Mrs. Alice A. Put- 
nam, president, and Mrs. Mary B. Page, vice- 
president. Close upon a thousand delegates 
and visitors were in attendance. The presi- 
dent of the union, Miss Caroline T. Haven, 
of the New York City Ethical Schools, con- 
ducted the sessions, most of which were held 
in the Fine Arts Building on the lake front. 
The Chicago Woman’s Club threw open its 
beautiful quarters as headquarters to the 
delegates, and other educational clubs and 
societies in the city co-operated to make the 
Congress successful. 


LUB-WOMEN of Boston and vicinity 

have received within the past month 
circulars from the Domestic Reform League 
of the Boston Woman’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, containing two series of ques- 
tions. One relates to the subject of how far 
the household employee possesses or can be 
made to possess a desire for better household 
training, the second relating to the possibili- 
ties of having a good part of the household 
work done outside of the house. It is the 
aim of the union not to influence or suggest, 
but merely to investigate the actual facts in 
the case. To this end the questions are very 
searching, and the housekeepers are urged to 
answer frankly and from their own experi- 
ence. The first topic, “ Does the household 
employee desire, or can she be made to desire 
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training for herself?” grows out of the efforts 
of various household economic associations 
to establish training-schools. It is the ex- 
perience of almost every one of them that 
the employee herself does not care for the 
training. She takes it through pressure 
brought to bear upon her by her employer 
or some outside source. Says the circular: 
* The girls who come to a training-school for 
house-workers are in general very young, or 
in some way deficient, and they are usually 
sent by charitably inclined persons.” It is 
with the hope of drawing out from some 
of the many State housekeepers suggestions 
of practical means to induce house-workers to 
come voluntarily to a training-school that the 
questions are asked. These include: “1. Pro- 
vided competent trained service could be had, 
would you be willing to pay for it any more 
than you now pay for household service? 2. 
. Instead of giving a higher wage for trained 
service, would you prefer to give certain 
privileges, such as shorter hours or definite 
free time each day? 3. What inducements 
would you suggest that should lead household 
employees themselves to desire training for 
the sake of its ultimate advantage ?” 





HE second series of questions: “ Is it pos- 

sible and desirable to have a part of the 
household work done by persons living outside 
of the home?” was suggested to the union by 
three facts noted within the last three years, 
in its work. The facts are: 1. An increase 
in the amount of washing sent out of the 
house to laundries. 2. An increase in both 
amount and kinds of food prepared out of 
the house. 3. A slightly increasing demand 
in employment offices for “ extra service ” and 
“ accommodators,” and for women, particu- 
larly cleaners, to go out by the day or hour. 
Starting with these facts, the circular asks a 
long list of questions covering every sugges- 
tive possibility in the premises. When all 
the answers are received Mrs. Mary Morton 
Kehew, president of the union, and her 
committee will formulate a report which 
will embody the information received. This 
seems a practical scheme, and its issue 
will be awaited by housekeepers all over the 
country. 





FTER years of talk that has amounted to 
nothing, relative to a club-house for wo- 
men in New York city, the outlook at the 
moment seems good for three. College women 
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at a recent mass-méeting decided to achieve 
some kind of a home in the very near future. 
The Woman’s Athletic Club project is more 
promising than ever before, and the club- 
women pure and simple are actually house- 
hunting this spring. In the last project many 
well-known women representative of various 
women’s organizations are identified—Mrs. 
S. B. Larned, Mrs. William Tod Helmuth, 
Mrs. Donald McLean, Mrs. Denison, Mrs. 
Lozier, Mrs. Greeley, Mrs. J. W. Shepard, 
Mrs. W. G. Slade, and others equally well 
known. Mrs. I. F. Nye, an officer of the 
Daughters of 1812, is taking an active initia- 
tive, and has under consideration several 
houses. It is proposed to make the club- 
house a centre for all club activities so far 
as possible. There will be rooms which can 
be used by suburban club-women who wish 
to spend the night in the city, and the house 
will in other respects contribute to the com- 
fort and convenience of its members exactly 
as a man’s club does. It will also afford a 
suitable meeting-place for clubs—something 
that has long been needed. New York club- 
women spend large sums of money annually 
at hotels and restaurants for accommodations, 
and a comparatively small part of this money 
properly applied ought to provide much more 
satisfactory quarters than any public place 
can offer. It will probably be found, when one 
club-house is successfully established, that 
another or others will be just as much needed. 
Certainly one large finely equipped place 
ought to be within easy possibility to New 
York club-women, and be an economy over 
present methods. 





HE Colorado Cliff-Dwellings Association, 

which was duly incorporated last year 
under the laws of Colorado, grew out of the 
committee of the State Federation, which 
existed for three years, but finally merged, 
as stated, into an independent organization. 
Its object is the restoration and preservation 
of the cliff and Pueblo ruins of Colorado. 
These relics are of one of the oldest civiliza- 
tions in the world, and in danger of total de- 
struction. The association is formed on the 
lines of the Mount Vernon and Mary Wash- 
ington associations. There are an initiation 


fee of two dollars, and an annual due of one 
dollar; also a life membership costing one 
hundred dollars. This life membership may 
be hereditary in the female line, either lineal 
or collateral. 


The association has a member- 























ship now of about thirty-five. Mrs. Lucy E. 
Peabody, of Denver, is the first vice-regent 
of the association. 


HE new committee. just now in active 

working order, of the Ohio State Federa- 
tion, has for its title Domestic Economy, and 
undertakes practical philanthropic work in 
what must prove to be a thoroughly useful 
way. Realizing that domestic economy in- 
cludes all that bears upon home life and 
human development, the committee realizes 
that to accomplish the results which it desires, 
help must come from all sides; in particular 
must the educational institutions and systems 
of every community correlate with the home. 
The committee has discovered by collated sta- 
tistics that before the fifth grade, half of the 
pupils first enrolled drop out of school, that 
but one-fourth of all who enter ever reach 
the ninth grade, and only a meagre few have 
the benefits of a college education. The Ohio 
women are dealing, therefore, with two ques- 
tions. What is the State’s duty towards these 
thousands of children who each year leave 
school to begin, practically unaided, the strug- 
gle for existence? Second, In what way is it 
possible for us, as women, to improve the pres- 
ent economic and social condition of our 
State? For the preliminary work in the mat- 
ter the committee sends out an excellent list 
of topics on domestic economy suitable for use 
in clubs; to show its wide range a few of the 
forty titles are taken. “The Air We 
Breathe”; “ Antiseptics and Disinfection”; 
“Folk Lore and Games ”; “Convenient Kitch- 
ens”; “The Profession of Maternity” 
“Flat, Club, Hotel, or Boarding-house ”; 
“ Qualifications for a Good School Trustee, a 
Good Teacher, a Good Mother,” to be con- 
sidered in three papers; “Use and Abuse of 
Decoration”; “ Hygienic Value of Various 
Kinds of Baths”; and “ Heredity and En- 
vironment.” The Ohio Federation is pledged 
to work for a State Normal School if domes- 
tic science and industrial training are made 
prominent in its curriculum. 





HE Fortnightly Club of Woonsocket, 

Rhode Island, sets about its city-improve- 
ment work in a liberal way. It employed, at 
its own expense, a prominent firm of land- 
seape gardeners to examine the conditions in 
Woonsocket, and at its last meeting a report 
embodying the investigations of the experts 
was presented by them. The report suggested 
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that the greatest need of the highways of 
Woonsocket is trees, and finds that no one 
improvement would add to the appearance of 
the city.as the liberal planting of street trees. 
The absence of shrubbery and vines in resi- 
dent yards is also very noticeable, and its 
counteraction is earnestly recommended. The 
report made specific suggestions as to the care 
of grounds, streets, and sidewalks, and the 
planting and assembling of trees and shrubs, 
with a list of hardy shrubs and herbaceous 
plants suitable for the purpose. It recom- 
mended, too, the accumulation through the 
city library of reference books and pamphlets 
relating to the subject that ways and means 
might be further studied. This action on 
the part of the Fortnightly comes at the end 
of a year of study of village improvement, and 
undoubtedly prefaces further and valuable 
action on the part of the club. 





HE Literature Committee of the Illinois 
Federation is collecting a Shakspere 
library for the use of the clubs in the State. 
Already a valuable nucleus has been secured, 
and it is confidently expected that when the 
club year opens in the fall a Shakspere trav- 
elling library, which will include the best 
reference books extant on this subject, will be 
ready for the use of Illinois clubs. The mem- 
bers of the Illinois Federation have just suf- 
fered a disappointment in the refusal of the 
State Legislature to make an appropriation 
for the women’s dormitory at the Hale Uni- 
versity at Champlain. The proper and com- 
fortable housing of girl students at this in- 
stitution has been a cherished plan of the 
State club-women for some time, and this 
set-back will not discourage them nor prevent 
further effort in the hope of future success. 
HE programme for the coming meeting of 
the National Congress of Mothers of 
Columbus, Ohio, beginning May 21, and last- 
ing four days, is not yet complete. It is 
known, however, that Hon. Charles P. Skin- 
ner, Superintendent Public Instruction of 
New York, will preside at a conference of 
parents and teachers, and will speak on “ The 
Relation of the Mothers’ Congress to Educa- 
tional Work.” Dr. Eliza Mosher, Dean of 
Woman’s Department, University of Michi- 
gan, and Governor Nash of Ohio, ate two 
ether scheduled speakers. The city of Colum- 
bus tenders the congress a reception 6n the 
evening of May 22. 








including street, city, and state legibly written. 
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ment, see advertisement pages. 


SCARLET PIQUE COSTUME 
HIS costume, designed for small girls, is 
especially adapted for making up in the 
heavier wash stuffs or for light-weight but 





CHILD'S DRESS OF SCARLET PIQUE. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 380. 
Price, 35 cents. 


firmly woven wool materials such as mohair 
and camel’s-hair serges, cheviots and poplin, 
henrietta cloth, or cashmere. The form of the 
bodice follows the prevailing long-waisted 
front. In the pattern of the costume are in- 
cluded one-half of front gore of skirt, one side 
gore, and one side back gore; one-half of 
plain foundation waist; one-half of tucked 
yoke and same of lower front vest; one-half of 
back of outer waist; one front; one revers; 
one-half of wide collar; one sleeve and band 
for same; one-half of standing collar; and 
one-half of belt. 

The skirt is especially desirable for wash 
materials, the small side gores making it prac- 
tically impossible for a sagging of the ma- 
terial to occur. If for any reason it is thought 
advisable not to cut up the latter into such 
small widths as may appear in the sizes for 
very little children, the two side gores that 
will be found in the pattern may be pasted to- 
gether carefully and formed into a single 
wider form. 

This garment should close in the centre of 
the back, between the two box-pleats. The 
latter should be laid carefully according to 
the notches, and basted, after whigh the skirt 
may be hung upon the figure of the future 
wearer. Possibly a slight reforming of the 
pleat lines may be necessary in some instances, 
but generally speaking, the skirt will hang 
naturally as shown in the picture, in pleats 
that are of graduated width from waist. 

Once the pleats have been properly hung 
they should be basted carefully and as well 
pressed. This treatment should be applied 
to wash goods as well as to those of wool. The 
pattern provides for a three-inch hem in all 
sizes, and this, too, should be pressed flat after 
basting. The skirt may be finished with a 
narrow straight belt that may connect with 
the bodice by buttons and button-holes, or the 
two may be permanently joined and the bodice 
be fastened dewn the centre of the back. 














The bodice is made with a front yoke form- 
ed of horizontal tucks, which, in the smallest 
size are a half-inch wide. In the larger sizes 
they are graded to suitable width. The full 
vest or front is shirred and placed with ful- 
ness carefully distributed across the front. 
The outside forms of the blouse, to which 
have been added the collar and revers, are 
now draped over the vest and are gathered 
at the waist to the necessary size according to 
the notches. The sleeves should now be set in. 

If the garment is to be made to open in 
front, the lining only should be opened down 
the centre. In this case it will become neces- 
sary to finish the combined yoke and vest 
separately, and to bring both to left side of 
front, where they may be secured by hooks. 
The loose left outer front, to which collar may 
be adjusted permanently, then may be pro- 
vided with hooks, and be brought over and 
fastened. 

For cloth or wool fabries the better method 
of fastening the frock will be to close it down 
the centre of back, but the dressmaker under- 
taking to make the garment, necessarily will 
be obliged to allow, when cutting, for the 
seams and facings or turnings required. The 
advantage of such fastening is obvious, how- 
ever; for a trimmed front that is handled fre- 
quently in the process of fastening and un- 
fastening cannot retain its freshness long. 
Moreover, the back fastening obviates the per- 
plexing lapping of the parts, and makes the 
adjustment of the collar the only point to be 
considered. 

The wide collar in the original gown was of 
the same material and color as the garment 
itself, namely, piqué, of that new and odd 
shade that resembles dull Venetian red slight- 
ly intensified. The stitching upon it consist- 
ed of lines set close together, and done in a 
deeper shade of red. The vest and small revers 
were of white piqué with dots of yellow. 

The design would lend itself admirably to 
a combination of browns with cream vest; to 
plain toned, combined with dotted challis; 
to blue with white and gold vest and revers. 
Bright navy blue with vest of white taffeta 
and Oriental revers would be handsomely ef- 
fective. The taffeta should be dotted with 


seed-stitches done in silk and put in at inter- 
vals of half an inch. The collars and revers, 
if frock be made of wool, may have an inter- 
lining of thin canvas, or preferably of two 
thicknesses of same stitched together lightly. 
The revers should be similarly made. 


They 
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NEW RUSSIAN-BLOUSE COSTUME. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 381, 
Price, 35 cents. 


should have a row of machine-stitches set as 
near to the edge as possible. If Oriental em- 
broidery be used for the revers, it should be 
seen also about the wristbands. 

To make the new frock of piqué for a girl 
of ten years, 7 yards of 27-inch material will 
be required; for same size in serge or other 
44-inch-wide material, 4 yards. 


NEW RUSSIAN - BLOUSE FROCK 
FASHIONABLE variation of the Rus- 
sian-blouse suit is made with long waist 
that fastens at left side at the waist-line. As 
with all children’s garments, the pattern of 
this frock may be purchased in complete form 
only. The pattern includes one-half of foun- 
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dation waist and sleeve; one-half of back and 
one-half of front of outer blouse; one-half of 
outer soft belt and of inner waistband; one- 
half of sailor collar; one two-piece outer 








BACK OF NO. 381. 


sleeve; one-half of front of skirt, one side gore 
of same, and one back breadth from which the 
single Watteau is formed. 

The under-bodice may be made separate. 
Sheer lawn or nainsook may be employed with 
advantage here. The portion which is shown 
at the neck where the blouse opens should be 
made of fine tucked lawn or of all-over em- 
broidery. The sleeves that form a puff below 
the finished outer sleeve should be of plain 
material with embroidered wristband. 

Outer bodice and skirt may be joined at the 
belt-line. The placket should occur at the 
left side of the front breadth. The extension 
on the pattern for the side gore shows the 
width of under-flap, and the depth to which 
placket may extend. This frock may be made 
effectively in wool challi, striped cashmere, 
or other soft hanging wool stuff, or in soft but 
firm shirting or the heavier batistes. Stiff 
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fabrics are less desirable, but the softer piqués 
may be used with advantage. 

The original model from which design was 
taken was of cream-colored challi with stripe 
of green woven through. Leaf-green folds of 
same material, but unpatterned, were applied 
to collar and sleeves, and the same material 
formed the crush belt. The folds were inter- 
lined lightly with crinoline. 

In using this pattern it will be seen that 
the skirt does not set into the waistband 
without a wrinkle. On the contrary, the top 
of all gores, except at the exact centre of the 
back, are made with very slight fulness. A 
skirt that fits too snug about a child’s body 
is likely to give the form an appearance of 
meagreness, and often quite destroys the possi- 
bility of grace in walking. 

To make this frock for little girl of eight 
years will require 544 yards of challi or 








BACK OF 


NO. 380. 


other 27-inch goods. The pattern allows for 
a two-inch hem in all sizes. If the frock is to 
be made of any heavy wash material the latter 
should be well shrunk before making up. 




















KINDERGARTEN METHODS FOR MOTHERS 


LV.—The More Active Plays of the Kindergarten 


BY ROSEMARY BAUM 


SUPERINTENDENT OF KINDERGARTENS, UTICA, NEW 


which are employed in the 
kindergarten to meet the re- 
quirements already suggested. 

The training of body and 
limbs is carried on by a variety of exercises. 
To cultivate an erect carriage and a free firm 
step the children are taught to march in time 
to inspiring and well-accented music. The 
effort to control the muscles and to move in 
accord with the music is an important factor 
in the training. Any exercise is valuable 
which cultivates a sense of rhythm. Rhyth- 
mic motion is motion in harmony with law, 
since all the forces of the universe act in 
regular pulsations. A sense of orderliness, 
too, goes hand in hand with a love of well- 
regulated activity; and this has its less ma- 
terial aspect in that instinct for doing and 
saying things at the right time which we 
call tact. 

Frequently, in order to make the rhythm 
of the music more definitely perceived, the 
children while marching imitate their leader 
in certain movements of arms and hands— 
clapping, beating imaginary drums, waving 
hands overhead like flags, ete. This also 
gives practice in co-ordinating the movements 
of arms and legs. The arm movements 
should, however, be few and simple, since if 
they demand too much attention the sense 
of rhythm is lost and the children straggle 
instead of marching. 

More complicated arm exercises may be 
carried on in time to music while the chil- 
dren are standing still. Raising the arms to 
a level with the shoulders and lowering them 
in imitation of bird wings, or raising them 
above the head like butterfly wings, are plays 
which cultivate lightness and grace of move- 
ment. Swinging the arms back and front 
or round and round, pounding with one fist 
upon the other as the blacksmith swings his 
hammer, sawing or planing like the car- 
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penter, imitating the movements of washing, 
ironing, sewing, and other household activ- 
ities, all may be adapted to the rhythm of 
music. The children. themselves are ingen- 
ious in suggesting new movements which ex- 
ercise legs and bodies as well as arms. A lit- 
tle song which is frequently used to mark 
the time for these plays is one with which 
many of us were familiar in childhood: 


* Did you ever see a lassie, a lassie, a lassie, 
Did you ever see a lassie go this way and that? 
Go this way and that way, go this way and 
that way 
Did you ever see a lassie go this way and that ?” 





In another game a child leaves the room, 
and on his return is greeted with these words, 
sung to the tune of “ Pop goes the weasel ”; 


“ Welcome, little traveller, 
Welcome, welcome home. 
Show us, little traveller, 
From what land you come.” 


The child then makes some movement 
which is imitative, or, perhaps pantomimic, 
and the other children imitate him, while 
singing, 


* He has come from (bird) land 
Where they all are (flying) ; 
He has come from (bird) land 
Where they all are (flying).” 


Considerable ingenuity may be displayed 
in choosing the activities peculiar to different 
“ lands.” 

Skipping and dancing in time to music are 
also valuable for the cultivation of a sense 
of rhythm. All these plays are, of course, 
more satisfactory when carried on by a num- 
ber of children. The conformity to the rules 
which secure the equal welfare of all, the 
imitation of the temporary leader, the choice 
of a successor, or, in the dancing games, of 
a partner, give opportunity for cultivating 
obedience, unselfishness, politeness, and some- 
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thing of the courtesy and grace of manner 
which go so far toward making one a desir- 
able member of society. Social training may 
be gained only through contact with our fel- 
lows. Yet mother and child alone or a small 
group of children in the home can lay the 
foundations of this training. 

Another group of games which afford ex- 
cellent physical training is made up of the 
plays with ball or bean-bag. To roll a ball 
straight to another child, or, better still, to 
roll it to hit another ball, a ninepin, or a 
bell hanging within an inch or two of the 
floor, is good training for the eye, hand, and 
arm. Added power of self-control is gained 
when the ball is not rolled until the word is 
given—“ One, two, three—roll.” 

Tossing, bouncing, throwing, and catch- 
ing the ball are also good exercises for giv- 
ing strength and control of many muscles. 
Bean-bags, too, are valuable playthings, and 
small children usually find them easier than 
balls to catch and hold. In general, all plays 
are desirable which tend to make the eye 
more accurate and the arm and hand stronger 
and steadier. A word of caution should be 
spoken, however. The larger muscles of the 
body should be developed first, since it is 
believed that the parts of the brain which 
control the larger muscles are the first to de- 
velop. Consequently, to force the use of the 
finer muscles of the hand and eye is to vio- 
late a law of nature. 

We have, however, a whole series of kinder- 
garten plays which are designed to call the 
child’s attention to his own hands and to each 
particular finger, to exercise the fingers indi- 
vidually, and thus to lead the child to under- 
stand their use and his own power to control 
them. These are called “finger plays,” and 
are extremely popular among the children. 
To one who has observed the earnestness and 
persistence with which they attempt to make 
the feeble ring-finger stand up independent- 
ly, like his neighbor, the tall finger, or to 
make the corresponding fingers on the right 
and left hands‘ stand up together, the educa- 
tional value of these plays is self-evident. 

Perhaps the freest and most spontaneous 
exercise of all the muscles of the body, as 
well as of the imagination and inventive 
faculties, is obtained through what are called 
the “dramatic plays” as distinguished from 
the more formally organized dramatic games. 
In these the children “act out” some expe- 
rience which calls for bodily activity, as, for 
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example, taking a walk. They describe what 
they see, and “ make believe” that they are 
picking flowers, blowing dandelion seeds, 
jumping rope, running races, gathering au- 
tumn leaves to build a bonfire, reaching up to 
pick fruit in the orchard, throwing clubs to 
knock down nuts in the woods, making and 
throwing snowballs, blowing on their fingers 
and stamping their feet to keep off the cold. 
In this way breathing exercises, exercises for 
the muscles of necks, arms, backs, chests, 
and legs may be taken with a vigor and en- 
thusiasm not to be aroused by ordinary calis- 
thenics. The child’s mind is eager and active, 
and the bodily movement becomes the sponta- 
neous expression of his thought. These plays 
are not suggested as a substitute for out-of- 
door play, but only to supplement it when the 
child is necessarily confined to the house. 

In addition to the plays which exercise the 
muscles of the body we have a number of 
games which are especially designed to lead 
to accuracy and discrimination in the use of 
the senses. Several objects are grouped on a 
table; a child is blindfolded, one object is 
removed; the child tells which is gone. 
When a number of children are playing to- 
gether one of them may be sent from the 
room and the blindfolded child guesses which 
playmate has gone. This and other forms of 
“T spy” afford excellent training for the 
sense of sight. For hearing, “magic music” 
is a good game—a child listening for the in- 
creasing volume of music to tell him when 
he is approaching the hidden object. Or a 
blindfolded child may guess which of his 
playmates is speaking or singing to him; or, 
having listened to a series of different sounds 
(for example, the ringing of a bell, the tap- 
ping of a stick, the striking of a note on the 
piano, the clapping of one’s hands, etc.), he 
removes the bandage from his eyes and him- 
self repeats the sounds, in the order in which 
they originally occurred. In “ Blind man’s 
buff ” or “ Still pond, no moving,” the blind- 
folded child must tell by the sense of touch 
which playmate he has caught. Exercises in 
discriminating between different objects by 
their feeling, their taste, or their odor, also 
cultivate accuracy in the use of the various 
senses. 

The main object of the plays thus far men- 
tioned has been to give exercise in the right 
use of the limbs and senses, with such mental 
development as must inevitably result from 
this right use. Now we come to the consid- 
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eration of what we call the representative 
or dramatic games—plays in which the child 
acts out a part as suggested in song or story, 
assuming at will the character of an animal, 
a flower, a bird, or a human being. In these 
games mental development. becomes the main 
issue and physical exercise is incidental. 
“What a child imitates he begins to under- 
stand.” Through imitating the activity of 
a mother-bird caring for her little ones, he 
gains an idea of the feeling of care-taking; 
and through recognizing mother love and care 
in nature, his attention is drawn to that 
which has been so much a part of his life 
that he has never thought about it—namely, 
his own mother’s love and care for himself. 
The aim of these plays is also to awaken in- 
terest in and sympathy with the thing or per- 
son whose life is represented. Such interest 
and sympathy are the truest incentives to 
study and a desire for knowledge. They are, 
moreover, the foundation of broad and com- 
plete social living. When we encourage chil- 
dren to play that they are farmers, miners, 
blacksmiths, or carpenters our aim is not to 
teach them the rudiments of these various 


trades. It is to arouse their interest in their 
fellow-men, to teach them respect for labor 
and for the laborer, to lead them, if possible, 
to believe that every calling has dignity and 
worth just in proportion as it ministers to 
the needs of society. 

All these plays may be used in the home, 
even though they lose much of their charm. 
The following is a list of books in which are 
found the words and music of various songs 
which are dramatized in the kindergarten. 
In some instances suggestions are also given 
as to the manner of dramatization: 

Songs and Games for Little Ones, by Ger- 
trude Walker and Harriet S. Jenks. Song 
Echoes from Child Land, by Harriet 8. Jenks 
and Mabel Rust. Nursery Finger Plays, by 
Emilie Poulsson. Song Stories for the Kin- 
dergarten, by Mildred J. and Patty S. Hill. 
The Songs and Music of Froebel’s Mother 
Play, arranged by Susan E. Blow. Songs for 
Little Children (Parts I. and I1.), by Eleanor 
Smith. Merry Songs and Games, by Clara 
Beeson Hubbard. A Child’s Garden of Song, 
by William Tomlins. Small Songs for Small 
Singers, by Neidlinger. 





LOVE’S PASSING 


BY CHARLOTTE BECKER 


I little knew he was so strange a thing, 
When first he came to cheer my lonely way,— 
Gleeful, I decked him out in proud array 
Worthy to grace the trappings of a king, 
And gave him only joy—no suffering 
Seemed meet for such as he—and day by day 
I strove anew his coming to repay 
With each device a grateful heart might bring. 
But when he looked in my unshadowed eyes, 
Seeing there too much gladness, he grew tired 
And longed to see me falter, sorrow-wise 
In pain which his own cruelty had fired; 
And so, impatient, from my door he went— 
Who welcomed him too well for his content! 


Tt. 
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GUINEA-HEN BAKED, WITH PRUNES 


INGE and draw a young fat guinea- 
hen, wipe inside and out with a clean 
damp towel. Sprinkle inside one tea- 
spoonful of salt, one salt-spoonful of pepper; 
put inside half a table-spoonful of butter. 

















GUINEA-HEN BAKED, WITH PRUNES. 
Guinea-hen, forty cents; prunes, thirteen cents; butter, 
eight cents; sugar, three cents.—Total, sixty-four cent#, Pre- 
paring, ten minutes; cooking, forty minutes.—Total, fifty 
minutes. 


Truss tightly as illustrated, in order to give 
it a plump shape about the breast. Rub over 
it one teaspoonful of salt, half a salt-spoonful 
of pepper. Butter thickly a baking-pan. 
Place the guinea-hen in it, with three table- 
spoonfuls of good broth or half a table-spoon- 
ful of melted butter and three table-spoonfuls 
of water. Cover with a piece of well-buttered 
paper and bake in moderate oven for forty 
minutes. 

The prunes must be previously cooked as 
follows: Put in one pint of cold water one 
pound of well-washed prunes. Allow thirty 
minutes for cooking. Remove the fruit, but 
retain the juice in the saucepan. Carefully 
take out the stones without altering the shape 
of the prunes and put them back in the sauce- 
pan, together with four table-spoonfuls of 
granulated sugar, and allow all to simmer 
for fifteen minutes. Arrange them around 
the guinea-hen, pour on the syrup that has 
formed in cooking, and serve on hot platter. 


MUSSELS AU GRATIN 
Put into cold water one quart of very fresh 
mussels, and scrape them until perfectly clean. 


Rinse well, drain, and dry them with a fresh 
towel. Put in saucepan with half a glass of 
cold water and cover, stirring from time to 
time. Cook until every mussel opens, when 
they may be taken from the fire and drained. 
Remove from the shells, and strain the liquor 
through a fine sieve and reserve it. 

Into a small saucepan drop one heaping 
table-spoonful of butter. When hot, add two 
table-spoonfuls of white onions chopped fine, 
and cook four minutes. Do not brown, Add 
slowly one teaspoonful of flour and blend 
same well. Now, while stirring, slowly add 
the liquor of the mussels, and cook three min- 
utes more. Season with one salt-spoonful of 
salt and one of pepper, add one table-spoonful 
of parsley, chopped fine, and one table-spoon- 
ful of wine vinegar. Stir well and remove 
from the fire. 

Butter well a silver baking-dish and put in 
it one thin layer of the sauce just described, 
and dress the mussels over as illustrated. Put 
the balance of the same over the mussels, and 
cover them with one thin coat of freshly 
made bread crumbs. Divide in small pieces 
one table-spoonful of fresh butter and dis- 
tribute over the crumbs. Place quickly in 
warm oven and cook for seven minutes. 














MUSSELS AU GRATIN. 


Mussels, eighteen cents; butter, eight cents; vinegar, onions, 
parsley, and bread crumbs, five cents. —Total, thirty-one cents, 


Serve the mussels in the dish in which they 
have been cooked, as to transfer them would 
spoil their appearance. Oysters may be cook- 
ed in practically the same way. After open- 














SEASONABLE RECIPES 


ing, place them in a saucepan in their own 
liquor, remove at the first boiling, and then 
proceed as described above. 
EGGS ST. GERMAIN, SALADE MERVEILLE 

Break in a bowl six fresh eggs, season with 
half a teaspoonful of salt, one salt-spoonful 
of pepper, and beat for one minute. Have 
ready prepared the following fine herbs. 
Separate and peel the stems of a quarter of a 
pound of fresh mushrooms; wash dry, and 
chop them. Put in a small saucepan half a 
table-spoonful of butter; when melted, add 
one teaspoonful of green or white onions 
chopped fine. Cook 
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stirring constantly with a wooden spoon. Do 
not allow them to stand a second without stir- 
ring. When cooked, they should be free from 
lumps, and of the creamy consistency of a 
very thick and smooth purée. Dress them 
crown shape on a small round platter. Serve 
the mushrooms in the centre with the cream 
sauce. This makes a very delicate and pleas- 
ing dish for luncheon. Fine herbs for an 
omelet are prepared in the same way. 


SALADE MERVEILLE 


Divide one nice head of white lettuce into 
four parts. 


Cut from each part a small 
- heart to be placed on 





slowly for three min- 


utes, but do not 
brown. Add the 
chopped mushrooms 


and cook three min- 
utes more. . Add half 
a table-spoonful of 
parsley chopped fine, 
and season. with one 
salt-spoonful of salt, 





top of each corner of 


the prepared salad. 
Shred all the remain- 
ing white leaves. 


Remove the stems of 
a white chicory, 
using only the tender 
part. Divide one ro- 
maine salad after the 
manner described for 








half of same quan- the lettuce. Chop 
tity of pepper, and finely one large cook- 
cook two minutes ed and cold beet, and 
more, stirring mean- pour over it one 
while. The herbs EGGS ST. GERMAIN, SALADE MERVEILLE, table-spoonful of 
must not be allow- Eggs, twelve cents; mushrooms, twenty cents; butter and wine vinegar. Add 
cream, fifteen cents; salads, sixteen cents; anchovies and 
ed to brown, else beet, twelve cents.—Total, seventy-five cents Preparing the three table-spoonfuls 
they will have a sala Sficen minuien: prapering the eggs. twelve minutes: of finely chopped 
bitter taste. Pour Total, forty-nine minutes. white celery. Place 
them into the bowl all the leaves for the 
with the eggs and mix gently. Do not beat salad in a bowl of ice-water for half an hour 
the eggs or they will become watery. Peel before using it. While these are cooling, 
off the heads of the mushrooms, wash and chop finely one hard-boiled egg. Cut four 
dry them, and cut them in thick slices. anchovies into very small pieces. Drain the 


Put in a small saucepan half a table-spoon- 
ful of butter, with one teaspoonful of flour. 
Cook for three minutes, stirring all the time. 
Pour over them slowly half a pint of good 
cream and cook very slowly for five minutes. 
Add the sliced mushrooms, cook three min- 
utes only, stirring gently. Remove from the 
fire. Now add two table-spoonfuls of uncooked 
cream together with one teaspoonful of butter. 
Put half a table-spoonful of good butter in 
a very small saucepan; when it begins to 
melt (it must not be hot), pour the eggs in 
it, and cook over a slow fire for three minutes, 


(F) Lei 
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salad in a salad-basket or dry between the 
folds of a clean towel. Arrange them artisti- 
cally in a salad-bowl, and over the leaves 
spread first the chopped beet and egg, then the 
anchovies, and finish with half a table-spoon- 
ful of parsley, chopped fine, distributed about 
it. Beat up in a small bowl a French dress- 
ing made with half a teaspoonful of salt, one 
salt-spoonful of pepper, one salad-spoonful 
of wine vinegar, and two of olive oil. When 
ready to serve pour over the salad and mix 
gently by lifting the leaves here and. there 
with the salad fork. 
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Children and the Domestic Service Problem 
HAT home either uplifts or binds down 
each childish nature dwelling under its 
roof is a truism. Every event and 
happening, every word and act in a way is 
noted and absorbed by the children of the 
family, that is only half-appreciated by the 
parent. No part of a child’s education is more 
potent than that he obtains by absorption. 

In the matter of the relation which the 
service in the home bears to the character- 
building of the youth of that home—its im- 
portance is almost too obvious to need point- 
ing out. What is more pitiable than the spec- 
tacle of rude, unmannerly, not to say tyran- 
nical, treatment of servants by children. One 
can see unlovely traits of character developing 
with hot-house growth under such conditions. 
The old feudal idea of serf and master, from 
which our modern servant system is in long 
and attenuated descent, had in it as a funda- 
mental basis, responsibility and protection on 
the one side, as against service and allegiance 
on the other. To-day, too often, the service 
and allegiance are exacted without a thought 
of the duties which this exaction carries with 
it. An example of this sort, set by the mother 
in the home, is quickly followed by those 
faithful imitators of hers—the children. For 
the preservation of their own moral natures, 
teach children courtesy and consideration 
for those who serve them. It is not denied 
how strong is the provocation to resentment 
from. ignorance, ill-temper, stupidity, and the 
rest of the list, which are common traits of 
many who serve in our homes. But all these 
irritations do not even tip the scale against 
the injury to the child permitted to resent 
them in his own immature and faulty way. 
Mothers have been known to set their chil- 
dren as spies upon the suspected incompe- 
tency of a maid, and in many other ways 
which will readily occur to any reader, chil- 
dren are taught in far too many homes, by 
precept and example, that the normal attitude 
of the family toward its servers should be one 
of antagonism and distrust. What can be 
expected of ignorant working-girls who con- 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 2___——-~ 








stantly meet this atmosphere, except resent- 
ment, deception, and defiance ? 

In many of the answers contributed to a wo- 
man who was gathering statistics on domestic 
service as a trade from a wage-earner’s point 
of view, was indicated in one way or another 
a dislike of their relations with children 
while employed as household workers. Every 
household where children are permitted to be 
insolent and overbearing in these relations, 
contributes just so much against the solution 
of the domestic-service problem. 





Women and the Business Instinct 

N considering the question, which seems to 

be again interesting a number of persons, 
of the relative success of men and women in 
business, one important fact should be em- 
phasized. Men have the great advantage that 
the business instinct is an inheritance with 
them. Generations of business men have had 
their influence to create in the sex a natural 
gravitation toward business life. When a boy 
is old enough to learn to swim he is often 
thrown overboard beyond his depth, where he 
thrashes and flounders till he suddenly strikes 
out for himself. It is what his father did be- 
fore him. But no parent expects his daughter 
to have this skill in water by the same sort 
of natural selection. In one of the Sandwich 
Islands, however, infants, girls and boys 
alike, are put into the water in their rush 
baskets when they are a few days old. They 
sleep and play in the lapping waves, and both 
sexes can swim by the time American babies 
can walk. So the business instinct may come 
in time to be a birthright of women, but as 
yet it is not. To paraphrase an oft-quoted 
couplet: 


Business is to woman’s life a thing apart 
*Tis man’s complete existence. 


Any career in the business world is still 
abnormal and difficult for a woman, and suc- 
cess is hardly gained. Recently a woman 
who has won and held for some years a high 
place in the newspaper world,and who is often 
quoted as a woman of remarkable poise and 





_ 
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judgment, told a friend confidentially that 
she never turned the knob of the office door 
without a fluttering of the heart that cost her 
an effort to subdue. “I suppose,” she went 
on, “it is because I lack the confidence born 
of training and long experience.” And an 
editor of one of the big New York dailies, a 
man, showed his appreciation of this point 
in his reply to an inquiry concerning his 
opinion of women in the work: 

“ Frankly,” said he, “1 am delighted with 
them in many ways. They are faithful, un- 
viring, and never complain of work or hours, 
I have but two faults to find with them—the 
have little or no self-reliance, and are seldo 
able to direct or plan for others.” Both o 


these faults come from the same source—a: 


sense of newness to business responsibility. 








miniously be swept from the face of the earth, 
together with all the scions of royalty that 
battened at her court. ; 

When questioned they admitted that this 
was so, adding a fierce wish that the Queen 
might know something of life’s sorrow and 
pain, struggles and responsibilities, that she 
might learn to feel for women who, like them- 
selves, had to toil for daily bread—for their 
vivid, Celtic fancy pictured her as living in 
an Arabian Nights splendor, ignorant of the 
world outside her palace. 

Then the little mistress explained to them 
hat the Lady at Windsor had neither days 
off nor Sundays out, but that she was the will- 
ing servant of her people, whose joys and 
eares she made her own. Then into the hands 


sof her two maids Mrs. Merington put the 


Many more business women will admit the==Queen’s two books, Our Life in the High- 


same experience in some guise or other. It is 
not helpful, and it is a tax that the coming 
business woman may not have. The wage- 
earning woman is growing younger every 
year; she is entering upon her work earlier 
in life, choosing often, like her brother, some 
field of labor as soon as she has finished her 
scholastic education. The influence of this 
fresh, energetic, well-equipped young person 
must make itself felt in every occupation 
that she invades, and we may look to see the 
coming business woman, newspaper, or other 
sort, as capably confident as any man of 
affairs is to-day. 
Victoria’s Womanly Sympathy 

ERE is an anecdote of Queen Victoria 

that is worthy to be known. Years ago, 
in an English household in this country, do- 
mestic service was represented by two young 
women newly come from Ireland, Ellen the 
cook, beloved of the children for the delect- 
able cookies and crullers with which she wel- 
comed their return from school, and the house- 
maid Bridget, who was Ellen’s younger sis- 
ter. ‘ 

Simple, decent lasses of good upbringing, 
they gave faithful service, took comfort in 
their religion, and seemed in charity with 
all. However, one day it came to the ears of 
their mistress that foremost among their daily 
prayers was a _ perfervid supplication to 
Heaven that Victoria of England might igno- 


“lands and Memoirs of the Prince Consort, 


in order that the sovereign might be judged 
by these simple annals of a loving woman’s 
life. When Ellen and Bridget, having read 
and reread the books, returned them, it was 
with tears in their eyes and the eager assur- 
ance that henceforth their prayers would be 
for blessings on the Queen, fealty to whom 
they now acknowledged with all the warmth 
of their warm Irish hearts. Deeply touched, 
the mistress. often expressed a wish that 
Queen Victoria could know how her own 
homely diary had won for her these two 
humble subjects’ loyalty. 

Accordingly, as a tribute to the memory of 
her mother, the eldest daughter wrote out 
the story and addressed it to the Queen, send- 
ing it through one of the great statesmen of 
the court. This is the message that came 
speeding in reply: 

Oct. 30, 1899. 
Miss Mary E. Merington: 

Mapam,—I have the honor of acknowledging 
the receipt of your letter enclosing one which 
was addressed to the Queen. I have waited until 
now that I might be able to inform you, as I have 
the pleasure of doing, that her Majesty has per- 
mitted me to say that she has been very much 
touched by the incident you have been good 
enough to bring to her notice, and that it is a 
very great satisfaction to her that the descrip- 
tion of her domestic life and its sorrows should 
have affected the hearts of the young girls in 
the mannér you describe. 

I have the honor to be, madam, 
Your obedient servant, 
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SHE. “I HAVEN’T BEEN OVER THE LINKS FORK TWO WEEKS.” 


HER FATHER. “ THen 


GOOD LIES.” 


BARBERS GET IT 


“What becomes of 
all the money these 
college football teams 
make?” 

“Well, part of it 
goes to pay for hair- 
eutting after the sea- 
son is over.” 





ARDUOUS TASK 


“IT hear that you 
have been laid up 
with nervous prostra- 


tion. What was the 
matter — overwork or 
worry?” 

“Not exactly. The 
fact is, I tried to have 
a photograph taken 
that suited my wife.” 


I euess I'LL Try IT. 


KEEPER. “ Yes, 


HE WENT INSANE 


MA’AM, 
TRYING TO 





BY THIS TIME THERE OUGHT TO BE SOME FAIRLY 








WASTED SPACE IN KNOT-HOLES.” 


HE'S 


INCURABLE. 
UTILIZE THE 


OTHER EXERCISE 

“This sort of wea- 
ther,” remarked Mr. 
Bickers, who is an en- 
thusiastic angler, 
“makes me wisli to go 
out and whip the 
stream.” 

“If you feel in the 
need of exercise,” re- 
torted Mrs. Bickers, 
“you can go out into 
the back yard and 
beat the carpet.” 





REALISM LACKING 


“Ts Dauber a real- 
ist in his work?” 

“No, indeed. He 
devotes his entire time 
to portraits of wo- 
men.” 

















IN JOCUND VEIN 


Dv) 


SHE WAS WILLING 

“And do you really and 
truly love me?” asked Miss 
Frocks. 

“T love you madly,” re- 
plied Clarence T. Bain- 
bridge. “I'd die for you.” 

“If I only could believe 
that,” mused the maiden. 
“ And if I could induce him 
to insure his life in my fa- 
vor first.” 

But she hesitated to men- 
tion the matter to him, and 
he went away dejected. 











A CHARMING TIME 
“Well, Jimmy, did you 
have a good time at the 
party?” 

“You bet I did, pop. 
Why, there wasn’t a girl 


there I didn’t make ery.” 





S By" 
Te 


TERRIER DE 


MONSIEUR 
TAGE DE BEANS, ENTREE DE BEANS, ROTI DE CODFISH, 
AND A SMALL PLATE OF BEANS POUR LE DESSERT.” 


BOSTON. “ Po- 


CHANGED CONDITIONS 


“What? He wants to go to the United States 
Senate? Why, he hasn’t a hundred dollars to 
his name.” 


“That's it. He says he needs the money.” 





REAL VALUE NOW 


“T believe Jones is really and truly in love at 
last.” 

“ Why?” 

“He’s quit calling the telephone girls ‘my 
dear,’” 


DID HE MEAN IT? 


The house burst into applause as the divine 
Rernhardt entered, and the quiet little man in 
the fourth row was heard to murmur, “ A brill- 
iant sally.” 


“Say, ToMMY! IF YOU HIT ME AGAIN I'LL @eT My Ham cuT!” 


X j 
A BAD MISTAKE 
Eprtor. “ This story of yours’ won't do.” 
Autuor. “Why not?’ =», 
Eprror. “ You don’t have Ke heroine ‘ dressed 
in a gown of some soft elinging stuff.’ ” 





LIFE IN CHINA 


“The powers,” remarked the Empress, as she 
glanced over the latest ultimatum, “ appear to be 
eutting up high Chinks.” 

With a sigh she requested twelve more sui- 
cides, thoughtfully presenting each man with a 
cho-ker, or strangling collar, worn "by the foreign 
tribe of Chap-pies. 





MISS FLY. “On, my! 


HALLOWE’EN, FOR I DON’T PREFER THAT FACE IN 
THE GLASS.” 


I’M GLAD THIS ISN’T 
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EXHIBITION 


OF THE SOCIETY 


OF AMERICAN ARTISTS 


BY JOHN J. a’BECKET 


HE Twenty-third Annual Exhibition of the 
Society of American Artists opened on the 
30th of March, and closes the 4th of May. 

It is an excellent show, marked by a gratifying 
earnestness and individuality in the contributors, 
with more very worthy canvases and fewer very 
poor ones than usual. 

The prize-winners were John W. Alexander, 
who won the Carnegie prize of $500; Ben Foster 
the Webb prize, and Sergeant Kendall the Shaw 
prize, each of which is $300. This is the first 
time the Carnegie prize has been awarded, as 
Andrew Carnegie instituted it only a few months 
ago. It is the most liberal and unrestricted of 
any, as it goes to the “most meritorious oil- 
painting in the exhibition by an American artist,” 
portraits excepted, the same artist not to receive 
it more than twice, and not twice in succession. 
The Shaw prize has taken the place of the 
Shaw fund of $1500, which made the winning 
picture Mr. Shaw’s property. ‘He has a three 
days’ option on the winning picture in the 
Shaw prize, at the artist’s listed price. This 
year, also, probably through the conditions of 
the Carnegie prize, the Webb prize includes ma- 
rines as well as landscapes, and the limitation 
of age has been removed. 

Mr. Alexander’s large picture is called “ Au- 
tumn.” It contains two life-sized women, one 
of whom in a dark green gown is arresting the 
progress of the other, in a red gown. Conjec- 
turally, Summer seeks to stay the arrival of 
Autumn. The canvas affords no more obvious 
reason for its name. The dark green gown has 
the Alexandrian swirl and folds. The color is 
dry and of a turbid brilliancy, to speak para- 
doxically, which, with the weave of the canvas, 
gives somewhat the effect of tapestry. If this 
painting, by itself, were to be shown to a stranger 
as the best work in the best exhibition of the 
year in New York, he might, while admitting its 
technical excellence, wonder that there should 
not have been a better one! One condition of the 
Carnegie prize, as it is of the others, is that the 
picture “shall be the property of the painter.” 
Several of the best pictures in this year’s exhi- 
bition are not the property of the artist. 

Ben Foster’s “ Mists of the Morning” is not 
at the top notch of his ability. It lacks breadth, 
atmosphere, and distinction, and is better con- 
ceived than realized. Heavy, clinging mists lie 
along a vale and slope, and above them rises 
the rocky crest of a hill, bright with the sun’s 
early rays, as are the light, cirrous clouds in 


the sky. There are in these the truth and poetic 
sentiment for nature which are the distinctive 
attributes of this excellent painter. 

Sergeant Kendall’s “ A Fairy Tale,” which won 
the Shaw prize, has also much that checks ap- 
proval. Just as there was reasonable ground for 
surprise that his painting of last year’s exhibi- 
tion, “ The End of Day,” did not get a prize, so 
there is some wonder that this should have 
done so. Despite a certain tightness, that had 
good color, beautiful composition, and the truest, 
tenderest feeling. 

The women artists are well represented, chiefly 
in the field of portraiture. Cecelia Beaux leads 
with a charming boy in red blouse and a young 
man. In the south gallery Amanda Brewster 
Sewall’s two portraits of women, the one in a 
green gown, almost too loosely handled, and the 
other in blue gown, too much the opposite, are 
good. Adelaide Cole Chase, of Boston, has a full- 
length figure of a woman in black and white 
tones, which has reserve and distinction. Ethel 
Wright’s “Song of the Ages” is clean and at- 
tractive in its color, but rather conventional in 
composition. Clara McChesney’s “ The Reading ” 
is only a fair example of her work: an old wo- 
man is reading to a man with a very thin, point- 
ed face. Margaret Kendall’s “ Pasture and Pud- 
dingstones ” is hard, and has the Spartan sense 
of nature which seems to mark her painting. 

In the other galleries there is much good paint- 
ing by women. Anne Dehon Blake has a woman’s 
head, very refined yet strong. Ethel Isadore 
Brown has several canvases, one of “ Adam and 
Eve entertaining the Archangel ” being beautiful 
in its color scheme, and well drawn, though her 
“ Revelation of Saint John” makes one pity the 
saint. It is absurdly fantastic. Edith Mitchell 
Prellwitz has a mother and child, the latter 
blowing bubbles from a clay pipe, which is very 
good in the figure of the mother, but the child 
is not in key with it. Louise Cox has three can- 
vases, “Sylvia” being the best, and far more 
acceptable than her husband’s “ Annunciation,” 
which has a theatrical angel and a dowdy Vir- 
gin, thinly painted and as hard as rock. His 
portrait of a man is excellent. 

There are several good landscapes by women, 
a field in which the sex is as a rule the poorest. 
Frances Q. Thomason’s “Shinnecock Road” is 
sincere, strong, and holds together, while Belle 
Haven’s “Going Home” is nice in sentiment, 
drawing, and color: an old man in a two-wheeled 
cart driving over a heathery moor. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than fuur weeks from the time of their receipt. 


The Bazar's 


correspondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. Questions on Good Furm tupics cannot be answered by mail. 


IGNORANCE.—What a pretty idea the “rose 
tea” is! I am certain it will be very successful. 
To be in keeping with the idea you should have 
all the details rose-pink—the icing on the cake 
should be of this color, the bonbons, the baby 
ribbon which ties the sandwiches, and the dresses 
of the entertainers, as far as possible. The flow- 
ers on the refreshment table should be pink roses, 
and there should be rose-shades on the candles— 
these you can get at any place where candle 
shades are sold. If a lace cover for the table 
is used, have rose-pink silk or sateen under it. 
When four hostesses give an “ at home,” the invi- 
tations should be worded in the following form: 


Mrs. Henry White 
Mrs. Clarence Livingston 
Mrs. Charles Mackey 
Mrs. Frederick Worthington 
At Home 
Saturday afternoon, April the sixth 
from four o’clock until six 
12 Montrose Terrace. 


You do not suggest mentioning in the invitations 
the “rose” idea, and 1 should not advise it. I 
should not advise, either, having the four host- 
esses stand together to receive formally unless 
you especially desire it; it would be better to 
have two stand at the entrance and the other 
two somewhere else in the room—the fact that 
the names of all are mentioned in the invitation 
is enough indication that the tea is given by all 
in common. Have two ladies preside at the re- 
freshment table, one at either end. I should not 
advise having the refreshment table spread out- 
of-doors, even if the hostesses receive out-of- 
doors. The food is. apt to get “ mussy,” and it 
is hard to keep away the flies and insects on an 
out-of-door table, but it could be on a veranda, 
or in a room with all the windows open. Have 
vases and a centre-piece of roses on the tea table, 
and serve one hot drink besides the punch—either 
chocolate or tea. Tea is always acceptable, and 
there are always some people who prefer it to 
anything else, so it might be better to have that. 
It could be poured from one end of the table, 
and the punch served from the other end from a 
pretty glass bowl with a ladle into little punch- 
glasses. On the table should be the sandwiches— 
rolled and tied with baby pink ribbon—pepper- 
mints and candied fruits, small cakes and loaf 
cake. The strawberry ice-cream should be served 
from the pantry. Why do you not have instead 
of cream a strawberry sherbet—just frozen straw- 
berries well flavored, and served in small punch- 
glasses? It will be so much easier to eat this 
way than if served on saucers. It can be put 
into the glasses in the pantry directly from the 


freezer; the glasses should be passed on a salver 
by a maid or man. If I can do anything more 
to help on the attractive entertainment let me 
have the pleasure of giving you any suggestion 
you may want. 


A ConsTanT REApDER.—It is not customary to 
have the bride’s mother receive the guests at a 
home wedding before the ceremony, unless the 
function is very small and informal. The usual 
way is to have some near relatives in the parlor 
—the bride’s aunts or cousins—to welcome the 
guests; the mother and other members of the 
bride’s immediate family do not come in until 
just before the bridal party enter. But this is 
not an inviolable rule, and if you prefer you may 
have your brother and your mother receive your 
wedding guests. They should be in the parlor be- 
fore any one arrives; they should stand while 
they receive, but it is not necessary that they 
should stand together. It would be better to 
have your mother stand at the entrance to wel- 
come each one who appears, and have your 
brother walk informally about the room, in- 
troducing those who are unacquainted, and car- 
ing for the groom’s relatives who may be stran- 
gers to some who are present. After the cere- 
mony your mother should stand with your father 
to receive congratulations. Your brother may 
help in any way thought best; he should not 
regularly receive. You will see that one difficulty 
about carrying out your plan will be that your 
mother will be likely to become very tired be- 
fore the evening is over if she receives both 
times; she should receive standing after the 
ceremony without any question, but would it not 
be better to let your brother do the honors when 
the guests arrive, with some of your near rela- 
tives, and have your mother come in just before 
the ceremony? 


M. B. T.—First, thank you for your apprecia- 
tion and kind words about our help. You put 
me in a hard position when you give me so 
much responsibility, and so perhaps you will 
pardon me when I give you a little bit of ad- 
vice before I answer. I can see from your letter 
that you are hurt and grieved by the seeming 
slight and rudeness of your friend, and want to 
show her by some definite course of action that 
you resent her discourtesy, but after reading 
your letter very carefully it seems to me that 
“it would not pay” to do so. I know that you 
will agree with me after you have thought it 
over carefully, too, that it is much more dig- 
nified, and makes you have much more self- 
respect in.the end, to ignore such seeming slights 
entirely. Two wrongs never make a right, and 
if you should be discourteous in return, or show 
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in any definite way that you are offended, it 
would put you on the same level with the person 
you mention, and besides showing her that, if 
she wanted to, she has succeeded in making you 
feel badly, give her also an excuse for being 
still more rude in the future. But I am taking 
it for granted that some slight was intended. Are 
you quite certain there was? As regards the 
“high tea,” which is supposed to be a regular sit- 
down function, you know only a limited number 
of guests can be invited; it is not a slight even 
to one’s very dearest friend to give such an enter- 
tainment and not send her an invitation. Only 
a few people can be asked, and the hostess is 
quite at liberty to pick and choose whom she 
wants. If you mean that she gave a regular tea 
or “at home” it was rude if she sent invitations 
generally and did not invite you, but if it was 
literally a “high tea” it was no slight, and I 
should call upon her exactly as if nothing had 
happened. The other case you mention is a 
different matter, if I understand it correctly. 
If you are visiting a friend, and she gives a tea 
in honor of another friend and does not invite 
you to come into the room, you are assuredly 
justified in feeling hurt. But I am sure I can- 
not have understood right. Was it not that 
she asked another friend to come in and have 
a cup of tea most informally with her alone, 
without any one else being present, or perhaps 
one or two being invited who were not particu- 
larly congenial to you, and whom your hostess 
felt you would not particularly enjoy meeting? 
Or were you not engaged in doing something 
on the afternoon of the tea which made it im- 
possible for you to attend? It seems so impos- 
sible that you could have been invited to visit 
a friend who cared so much about you that she 
wanted you to come to stay in her house, and 
then that she deliberately was rude. Think it 
over and see if you cannot in some way discover 
a loop-hole of misunderstanding on your part. If 
you are quite certain that a slight was intended, 
my advice would be, however, to ignore it. I 
should not advise you to make an effort to 
continue the intimacy unless your friend can 
explain her conduct, but I should not advise you 
to deliberately show her by any return slight 
that you are offended. Do not invite her to visit 
you, and gradually drop the correspondence. But 
why would not the best of all ways be to take 
the bull by the horns and, if: you care enough 
for her to retain her friendship, go to her and 
tell her how you feel, and ask for an explanation, 
not in an offended way, but putting it on the 
ground of feeling hurt, and sorry that any mis- 
understanding should have arisen? 


A Late Supscriser.—At a Dutch dinner you 
should use Delft china and have Delft blue the 
color of the decorations. You can get very charm- 
ing little candleshades of Delft blue and white 
with Delft designs, and you will be able to find 
dinner-cards with Delft design, as all Delft arti- 
cles are much in vogue. If you do not want Delft 
candle-shades use tulips—there is a pretty way of 
lighting the table with inexpensive lights which 
come in the form of tulips with a green stem; 
inside burns a candle, and these you can get 
by sending to the New York department shops; 


they would be exactly the thing for lighting the 
table. Get them in different colors, placing them 
in groups of threes at the corners of the table, 
and have a centre-piece of tulips growing in a low 
box. As you have the tulips, transplant them 
yourself to the box, and put about the edges 
crinkled paper the color of your decorations. 
This will much prettier than using the tulips 
eut, and such a bed of tulips is a very fashionable 
spring-time table centre-piece. I should not ad- 
vise trying any Dutch dish, as it might not be 
a success, and if a failure would be noticeable 
at such a big dinner. Have a conventional menu. 
The following would be good: 


Oyster cocktail. 
Clear soup—green turtle or consommé, 

Roe shad, dressed sliced eucumbers. 
Creamed mushrooms and sweetbreads. 
Tenderloins, potato croquettes, fried bananas. 
Squab, Roman punch, salad of celery dressed 
with mayonnaise in lettuce leaves. 
Frozen pudding, cake. 

Coffee, bonbons. 


For wines, serve Rhine wine or sherry with the 
soup and fish and entrée, and champagne during 
the remainder of the dinner, with cordials served 
with the coffee to the gentlemen in the dining- 
room, to the ladies in the parlor. Under your 
flower centre-piece on the table put a piece of 
linen embroidered in Delft design or lace over 
blue. Have small dishes of bonbons arid small 
eakes on the table, and the fruit on two dishes 
at either end. The groups of candles at the cor- 
ners will light the table sufficiently. Why do you 
not have small favors made of Delft china — 
vases filled with bonbons or small Delft china 
jardiniéres, each with a single growing tulip? 
The menu may easily be prepared at home. e 
oyster cocktails are served in wine-glasses. The 
creamed mushrooms and sweetbreads may be 
served in china ramekins, if you have them, or in 
pastry cases, which you may buy and have heated 
before filling. The Roman punch may be served 
in glasses or fancy ice-holders, which come for 
the purpose at the confectioner’s. Get the frozen 
pudding from a caterer, or make it at home with 
eandied fruits and ice-cream. 


Question.—I should like to know where your 
friend found her authority for telling you that 
the place of honor at a dinner or luncheon table 
was on the left of the host or hostess. She or 
he must have misunderstood some one, or read 
some etiquette manual wrong. There is no ques- 
tion that the place of honor at a dinner party 
for a woman is on the right of the host, for a 
man on the right of the hostess; at a luncheon 
the lady of distinction sits at the right of the 
hostess. This is such a well-understood rule 
that I am not surprised that you do not find 
it given in Mrs. Sherwood’s Social Usages. It 
is a rule that admits of no dispute, so rest as- 
sured you will do right in following it. Ask 
your friend for her authority and see if some 
mistake has not been made. We do not, you 
know, answer our correspondents by mail, but 
we hurry our answers just as much as possible, 
and answer them quite as fully here as in a 
personal letter. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these colamns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 





The Bazan’s corre- 


spondeuce is too large to permit an earlier reply. Q-estions of Household Decoration cannot be answered by mail. 


Readers of this department are requested to send to the Bazar the names of any utensils or contrivances which have 
helped them in their household work, and to send also the names and addresses of the makers of any euch articles, for 


the benefit of other women. 


Rusticus.—Unless you can make them your- 
self, | am afraid you will find linen slip covers 
quite as expensive as having your furniture re- 
covered. If you decide on linen or chintz, how- 
ever, be sure a linen braid is used in binding the 
covers, as the mohair braid shrinks in washing, 
and spoils the fit of everything. Many of the new 
covers are not bound at all, ‘being finished with 
the French hem. A good dark armure would be 
better and more economical than a chintz in a 
room to be used every day. This material made 
in well-fitting slip covers would be appropriate 
for both winter and summer. A dark and well- 
covered cretonne also would be excellent, being 
durable and pretty, besides adapting itself to 
many different surroundings. Denim also would 
be judicious if you want something inexpensive 
and your curtains were of the same material. 
Personally, I do not like the bookcases to which 
you refer. -I prefer pine shelves that have been 
stained. Of course the dust will get in, and if 
you can buy bookeases with glass doors by all 
means do so. You must run your chances about 
picking them up. I share your enthusiasm for 
brass, and buy it whenever I can. Those tall 
tussian lamps are to be regarded warily. When 
they are genuine they are delightful, but since 
brass has become so fashionable, an immense 
amount of it has been put upon the market, 
some of which is ugly and cheap. With a little 
practice you may learn to judge brass easily, 
and whenever you can make a judicious pur- 
chase do so. 


shaped, are not soar so that you. must strive 
to make them compact. On no account should 
the mantel-pieces be draped. Drapery over a 
fireplace is sometimes also a necessity when a 
house has been badly designed, and one must 
make the best of an old thing. But your house 
is new. It would be a good idea to leave the li- 
brary fireplace all brick with no shelf, putting a 
bass-relief in the centre. Have a hardwood floor 
and a rug large enough to allow the chairs to be 
moved over it without its riding up. Keep your 
wood “natural,” and use green or low yellow 
tones for the library. Fill the entire north side 
with bookshelves not more than six feet in height. 
The pictures or pottery over them should be of 
a dignified character. You require a large li- 
brary table in front of the window, and no thin 
curtain, especially as you look out on a lawn. 
The heavy curtains to be drawn at night must 


fall straight on each side, so as to admit light 
and air in the room. A large reading - chair 
should be placed near the fire, with its back to 
the window. In front of the bookshelves, leaving 
space enough for a passage behind, should be the 
couch or sofa. Pull it about until it not only 
looks well, but is comfortable. With the peculiar 
arrangement of doors opposite your window, 
you will find yourself compelled to keep the 
eastern end of the room as the living end. Use 
white paint and a flowered or striped paper in 
the parlor. Place a tall screen between the slid- 
ing-doors and the fireplace, and in front of the 
screen place a sofa to face the fire. Carry your 
floor color up into the cushions for the window- 
seats. Use only white dotted muslin curtains 
looped back to admit of the view. Avoid thick 
curtains unless it may be at each end of the 
bay-window, or unless you use China silk to be 
drawn over each division separately. Place flat 
against the wall. opposite the fireplace, a narrow 
divan or another large sofa. Make this the place 
to which your afternoon tea is brought. That 
space between the sliding-doors and the wood 
closet may only be treated conventionally with 
some piece of furniture like a cabinet which is 
never moved. If you have a piano put it oppo- 
site the bay-window, its keys toward the wood 
closet. Arrange your chairs so as to make them 
express the best welcome and repose—two ideas 
which the householder should never ignore in the 
arrangement of a room. 


CoLONTAL.—You have succeeded most happily 
in making your letter concise. It is a pleasure 
to read it. Thank you for trying. The problem 
of the three doors so near together in that din- 
ing-room is one I confronted once in a bed-room. 
I discovered that, with the workmen at my com- 
mand, white paint was the only possible solution, 
but if you use cream paper, as you suggest, you 
might have cream paint. You would get better 
results, however, out of white paint and a yellow 
paper, the ceiling to be plain white. The pa 
ought to have narrow stripes or a small indis- 
tinct figure covering the surface, like those used 
in old Colonial houses. You could make a rug 
out of green filling, putting it down over mat- 
ting. Use no border, but tack it down neatly. 
Width might be added to the room by a mirror 
on the wall opposite the buffet. Have it four 
feet wide, and use a plain pine frame painted 
white, or simply a_ beading, without visible 
frame. The room may be shortened. and, there- 
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fore, made to seem wider, by filling the windows 
with tall green plants, set down on the floor. If 
your sideboard is a real Chippendale do not keep 
it in a corner, but give it the place now occu- 
pied by the buffet. Unless your two pictures are 
very good do not hang them. They would be 
like spots on the wall. Keep your decorations 
all in china and plants. Let your narrow mantel 
be treated formally with a row of plates or a 
good old pitcher or two. Use brass andirons, and 
keep the logs always laid. If you had four old 
church lamps to hang from the ceiling the effect 
would be charming. Otherwise let the medallions 
stand, but keep them white, so as not to be ob- 
trusive. Paint the bricks of the fireplace a cream 
or a dull red. 


Jane F. G.—How have you arranged your win- 
dows? 1 have an idea that your trouble lies 
there. You have in one room both the southern 
and western sun, and in another the light from 
the south. A southern sun, a friend, and an open 
fireplace ought to make any room delightful. You 
speak of net curtains. Do you let them fall 
straight over the windows? Such a fashion spoils 
any room, especially when there is a pretty out- 
look. If the colors of your hall all blend, the 
effect may be good, but in a country cottage 
lighter tones and materials are better. Instead 
of the tapestry try and get a paper with a rich 
mass of flowers on a white ground. Such papers 
are to be found, and are worth looking for. A 
striped paper is good, and belongs to such a 
house; also dotted white muslin at the windows. 
Get rid at once of the light cream carpet and 
Brussels net curtains in that sunny room. You 
could do nothing with them in it. And then, do 
not have a cherry mantel with cream paint. 
Change either your wood-work or your mantel. 
I should say paint the mantel, so as to get rid 
of the onyx slab as well. You want a rug here, 
or a dark carpet, or bare floors. Use white paint 
or, preferably, green with green walls; you have 
se much sunlight. Introduce plants, especially 
in your windows; not little pots, but generous 
palms. Green of another kind, plain preferably, 
a linen or a burlaps, for the library, with 
no more draperies at the window than you can 
help. Aim first of all at a dignified setting, 
then study for. yourself the aims and purposes 
of each room, and you will be on the quick, sure 
road to the broader and more artistic effects 
you desire. 


Fiat.—You are not a bit of a bother! Even 
without the fireplaces I trust that so nice a wo- 
man as you seem to be may yet be able to make 
the place homelike. Yes. The parlor and aleove 
should be covered alike, as they open into each 
other, forming in reality one room divided by 
an archway. The floor should match the walls, 
or be covered with red. But are you sure that 
the floors are not worth staining? In a flat it 
is so much easier to keep clean with bare floors. 
They have to be wiped every day, but then they 
never smell of old dust accuraulating under the 
furniture. It is hard to move things in a small 
room when sweeping. Why not try to stain 
and shellac the floors and put down a large rug? 
The floor near the wall would then be covered. 
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Curtains should not show too marked a contrast 
with the walls. Green portiéres would be sim- 
ple and pleasing, but if you have a fine stuff or 
piece of embroidery, something good and effective 
in itself, it would be a proper drapery for an © 
archway placed as your is. By all means shut 
off parts of that long hall with a curtain. You 
can get curtain-rods that — on a bracket 
so that the drapery may be flattened against 
the wall when not required. Use yellow for the 
dining-room, too. With blue china and ma- 
hegany it is charming. If yellow does not appeal 
to you, and as your dining-room is so far away 
from the parlor, use blue in it with white paint. 
It is always charming. And, my friend, have 
you any idea what a possession a have in that 
baleony? A flat with a balcony has always seem- 
ed a great desideratum. Study to make it hab- 
itable and restful, both in summer and in winter. 
It can easily be done. 


Inquirer.— The red carpet will be exactly 
right. Try samples, however, and if you can- 
not get the shade you want, use a reddish or rus- 
set brown. The red inclining to crimson would 
be best, however. Another time please draw a 
little diagram. Your description was not clear. 
I gathered only enough from it to make me be- 
lieve that your arrangement of furniture follow- 
ed conventional and inhospitable lines. I would 
not have a piano flat against the wall and a 
piano-lamp by it. Study your room from the en- 
trance door, and again from every seat in it, so 
that wherever the eye rests an agreeable surface 
will be prepared for it. Again, study your lights. 
Always arrange one for reading, and never sus- 
pend one from window or read by lamp which 
will shine directly in the eye. Put your sofa 
where it will invite and not repel a would-be 
occupant, and arrange your tables with easy ir- 
regularity near by, so that one at least shall 
have upon it and within easy reach some favorite 
volume. Avoid lace curtains falling straight to 
the floor; especially if they are of cheap lace. 


M. 8. P.—You will be disappointed to discover 
in this letter no solution of your furniture and 
its distribution about your house. You have en- 
closed two diagrams which seem to bear no pos- 
sible relation to each other, although I have 
twisted and turned them about in vain effort 
to understand their arrangement. I can there- 
fore only answer you along general lines. For 
instance, in that den to be used “by boys just 
home from - college,” you should have a wall 
which will make a good background for their 
possessions. A very dark, almost invisible red, 
will be best for that purpose. A burlaps would 
be better than a paper, because it will not show 
the mark of nails. A walnut stain in the wood- 
work will go well with this color. As you are 
“not partial to green,” why not use a flowered 
paper with white paint in both your hall and 
parlor, or a stripe with rich yellow relieved here 
and there by a small red flower. If you would 
like more specific directions please write me 
again. This is the best that I can do with the 
information sent me. Your fiddle-backed chairs 
and your Shereton sofa must be a delight to 
you. 
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WILL YOU TRY A CUP OF 


Walter Baker & Co.’s 


PURE, DELICIOUS 


BREAKFAST 
~*~ COCOA? 


It Costs Less Than 
' ~ One Cent a Cup 
‘Tra ie-Mark. 








WALTER BAKER @ CO. Lt. 


Established 1780. Dorchester, Mass. 
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Pears’ 


It is a wonderful soap 
that takes hold quick and 
does no harm. 

No harm! It leaves the 
skin soft like a baby’s; no 
alkali in it, nothing but 
soap. The harm is done by 
alkali. Still more harm is 
done by not washing. So, 
bad soap is better than 
none. 

What is bad soap? Im- 
perfectly made; the fat 
and alkali not well bal- 
anced or not combined. 

What is good soap? 

Pears’. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists ; all sorts of people use it. 





a 


A delicate rosy cheek -~ 
and a soft, beautiful 
} complexion are cherish - 
ed by all ladies. You 
can have both by using 
the Purest, 


. Absolutely harmless. 
} Sample and Booklet 
of 36 actresses free. 











FOR 23 YEARS 
We Have Successfully Treated 


CANCER. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS 


Mr. Bowporn’s long-promised and oft-deferred 
volume, The Rise of the Book-plate (A. Wessels 
Co., New York), is at last a reality. It is large- 
ly a picture-book, and is for the beginner in this 
very interesting field rather than for the ad- 
vanced collector or expert. The few pages of 
letter-press contain an introduction and talk 
on the study and arrangement of book-plates by 
Mr. Henry Blackwell, an old and experienced col- 
lector. ; 

Mr. Bowdoin gives in a few pages a general 
survey of the field from our earliest knowledge 
to the present time. The portion of the work given 
to bibliography, while not attempting to be ex- 
haustive, covers the field so well that it is of 
both interest and value. Under this general head 
are also given copious lists from the American 
and foreign periodical literature upon the subject. 

The number of times that Mr. Bowdoin’s name 
appears in the list as author of articles on book- 

ates is evidence that he is on familiar ground. 

n his selection of examples for illustration, the 

author has been catholic. First place is given 
to the German designs, as the earliest known ex- 
amples of such engraving were found in Germany. 
Then follow selections from practically all the 
book - plate - producing countries, the largest and 
last division being the American. The volume 
contains plates of many famous people, including 
Samuel Soave. Charles Dickens, ery Irving, 
William Penn, George Washington, Paul Revere, 
and Mary Anderson. 

The book is pleasingly printed on a deep cream, 
deckel-edge paper that sets off the plates very 
well. The frontispiece is an impression from 
the copper of the plate of the Mark Skinner 
library, designed oak engraved by E. D. French, 
whose work is at present the most sought by 
American collectors. There is also one other im- 
pression from one of Mr. French’s coppers in- 
cluded in the volume. The book is neatly bound 
in red buckram and gray cartridge - paper, and 
will make a pleasing addition to the collector’s 
shelves. 


The Players’ Edition of Ben-Hur, quite recent- 
ly issued by Harper & Brothers, is bringing the 


| record-breaking sales of General Wallace’s story 


to a more than ever unapproachable figure. The 
illustrations of the book, reproduced from photo- 
graphs of the stage scenes, as shown in the 
productions of the dramatized version of the 
book, are the special feature of this new edition. 
It is interesting to know that for more than ten 
years before the production of the play of “ Ben- 


. | Hur,” Messrs. Klaw and Erlanger, the present 


| managers, had been in correspondence with Gen- 


eral Wallace concerning the dramatization of his 
story. He steadily refused to sanction a drama- 











TH tization, believing that no play could be made 
ee =o ee cetings Ae hapten aa without introducing the figure of the Christ. In 


the most complete treatise on the subject of Cancer and the present dramatization this objection has been 
umors ever publis a will refer you to persons whom y 
we have successfully treated that were similarly afflicted. successfully removed. 


DES. W. E. BROWN & SON, No. Adams, Mass. 





“Of making many books” about so great a 
“MOTHERS” man as Napoleon “there is no end,” and yet 
“MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP” Lord Rosebery’s Napoleon; the Last Phase (Har- 
THE BEST REMEDY per & Brothers) is in its seventh edition, and 
DURING THE TEETHING 1 ERIOD shows no sign of waning popularity. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR CUT 
TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


ce Purchasers of patterns especially 

cautioned to be sure to mention die of pattern 
required in ordering by mail. 
For women’s and little girls’ ments are issued in 
sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust measure for 
women, and in four, six, eight, and ten year old sizes 
for little girls. Only a limited number of patterns of 
each design will be leoand The cost of these patterns 
will continue to be 50 = per costume for women’s 
patterns (or 25 cents each for waist and skirt), and 35 
cents per costume for little girls’ patterns; separate 
sleeve and collar patterns, 10 cents each, except where 
otherwise specified. Children’s collar and sleeve pat- 
terns may not be purchased separately. The follow- 
ing list partially represents the available designs : 

379. Chemise-Nightdress (Women’s). [Illustrated 
in Harper's Bazar No. f5, Vol. 34. Price, 30 cts. 

378. Commencement. Gown. [Illustrated in Aar- 
per’s Bazar No. 15, Vol. 34. Price, 50 cents. 

377. Woman's Bathing Costume. [!lustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 13, Vol. 34. Price (com- 
plete form only), 50 cents. 

376. Child’s Bathing Costume. [)lustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 13, Vol. 34. Price (complete 
form only), 35 cents. 

375- Under-bodice, for Shirt Waists. [)lustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 12, Vol. 34. Price, 25 cents. 

374- Guimpe Frock (Girl's). Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 12, Vol. 34. Price, 35 cents. 

373. Woman’s Linen Costume. Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 11, Vol. 34. Price, 50 cents. 

372. Child’s Prensa Frock. Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 11, Vol. 34. Price, 35 cents. 

371. Chambray Gown for Women. I ilustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 10, Vol. 34. Price, 50 cents. 

370. Child’s Sailor Costume. [llustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. °o, Vol. 34. Price, 35 cents. 








369. Tucked Shirt Waist (Women). [!lustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. $, Vol. 34. Price, 25 cents. 

368. Young Matron’s Gown. I\lustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 8, Vol. 34. Price, 50 cents. 

367. Tucked Elbow Sleeve. [I!lustratedin Harper's 
Bazar No. 7, Vol. 34. Sizes for 32, 36, and 40 
inches bust measure. Price, 15 cents. 

366. Pancy Bishop Sleeve. ['lustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 7, Vol. 34. Sizes for 32, 36, and 40 
inches bust measure. Price, 15 cents 

365. New Bishop Sleeve. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 7, Vol. 34. Sizes for 32, 36, and 40 
inches bust measure. Price, 15 cents 

364. Woman's Princess Costume. [llustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 7, Vol. 34. Price, 50 cents. 

363. 1901 Shirt Waist. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 6, Vol. 34. Price, 25 cents. 

362. New Handkerchief Frock (Child’s). [llus- 
trated in Harper's Bazar No. 6, Vol. 34. Price, 
35 cents. 

361. Woman's Visiting Costume. [Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 4, Vol. 34. Price. 50 cents. 

360. Child’s Fancy Apron. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 4, Vol. 34. Price, 25 cents 

359. Strapped Shirt Waist. Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 3, Vol. 34. Price, 25 cents. 

358. Child’s Gingham Frock. [lustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 3, Vol.34. Price, 35 cents. 

N. B.—A special pattern may be obtained of any costam- illus- 

trated in HARPER'S BAZAR at $4 per costume for women, 
or 82 50 per costume for children. 
Complete Catalogue sent upon application. 

Money must accompany order, together with size 

desired and address of sender clearly written. 


Cut Paper Patterns in this Number: Nos. 380 
and 381, on pages 1060, 1061, and 1062. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
Franklin Square, N. Y. City 
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We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


New Suits 
and Skirts for 
Summer 


y= styles for spring 
and summer are cle- 
cidedly pretty and dis- 
tinctly new — entirely 
different from anything 
shown heretofore. Is 
it not worth your while 
to write for our new 
Catalogue and a select 
ed line of samples of the 
materials from which 
we make our suits and 
skirts? Many readers 
of this paper are ou 
regular patrons, but per 
haps you haveneverha«| 
a garment from us. May 
we not mail you ow 
Catalogueand Samples? 
Remember that we 
keepnoready-made gar 
ments, but make every- 
thing especially to or- 
der. Prices are lower 
than ever before. The : 
garment which we make you must fit and give 
satisfaction—if not, send it back and we will 
refund your money, Our Catalogue illustrates: 
Tailor-Made Suits . . . ~. $8 up. 
Visiting Costumes, lined through- 
out with excellent taffeta silk . $15 up. 
Skirts, $4up. Wash Skirts . . $3 up. 
Reiny-Dey Skirts . . . «. $5 up. 
Wesh Dresses . . . . + S4up. 
We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 


The Catalogue and Samples tell you all you want 
to know about our garments; they will be sent free 
for the asking—promptly, too. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


cA Manual for the Kitchen, the 
Pantry, and the Dining Room 


The Expert. Waitress 











ANNE FRANCES SPRINGSTEED 


ON CULINARY TOPICS 


F. R. B.—For Tea @ la Russe use sliced lemon 
and good old rum. Put a lump of sugar and a 
thin slice of lemon in each cup. Drop as much 
rum upon the sugar as the lump will absorb, and 
pour on the hot tea. An excellent tea is the kind 
known as Ceylon Bud. Scald out a china pot, 
put in it a small teaspoonful of tea for each 
person to be served, cover the leaves with fresh 
boiling water, adjust a cozy over the pot to keep 
the contents warm, and in three minutes fill the 
pot with boiling water. 


Jamaica.—To make Crisp Ginger Snaps beat a 
cup of melted lard into a pint of molasses. Add 
a table-spoonful of ginger and a teaspoonful of 
baking-soda dissolved in half a gill of boiling 
water. Beat hard, and add enough flour to make 
a stiff dough. Knead, roll out very thin, and 
bake in a quick oven. 

Brattleboro Pudding.—Melt half a cup of but- 
ter and add it to three-quarters of a cup of 
molasses. Beat in it two well-whipped eggs, a 
cup of sour milk, a quarter of a teaspoonful of 
cinnamon and nutmeg mixed, and a teaspoonful 
of baking-soda dissolved in two table-spoonfuls 
of boiling water. When thoroughly mixed add 
three cups of flour. Turn into a greased pudding- 
mould, fit on the top, and steam for three hours. 
Eat hot with a liquid lemon sauce. 


MISCELLANEOUS ANSWERS 


Mass.—It would give me great pleasure, but 
how could I? I have not seen your work, nor do 
I understand what you do, therefore I could 
not speak intelligently of it. Why do you not 
write a description of it, sending it to us to 


correct or to make suggestions on? The usual . 


custom, when hotel patrons are appealed to, is 
to hire a parlor and display one’s wares. This en- 
tails expense, and necessitates your presence. The 
summer visitors have the most fickle of tastes. 
You please them to-day, and to-morrow they 
turn away, bored to death. 

Your best would be to choose one large 
summer hotel, and give one season to experi- 
ments. If you wrote to the School of Applied 
Design, Seventh Avenue and Twenty-third Street, 
New York city, they would help you about the 
book. I hope that I do not discourage you, but 
the summer hotel is a well-worked field, and you 
must touch the fancy of the guests or fail. 
You ought not try too many at once. 


Mrs. C. 8. 8.—You ask if pensions are granted 


| to the children of veterans, or only to the veterans 
| of the civil war. The answer sent me by an offi- 


| cer of the army says: “ Yes, provided the veteran 


This little volume gives admirably clear and ex- 
plicit instructions as to the whole duty of the waitress, 
and will be found of inestimable value in the training 
of servants. 


16mo, Cloth, $1 00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS | 
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died in the service. or subsequently from dis- 
ease contracted in the service, and provided that 
the children are under sixteen years of age. 
Two dollars per month is the rate per child. If 
the mother is dead, the children are further en- 
titled to her pension of eight per month.” Why 
do you not submit your friend’s case to the War 
Department at Washington? 
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THAT REVOLUTIONIZED THE 
HOSE SUPPORTER BUSINESS 


No M.re Darning at the Knees 


NEVER SLIPS 
OR TEARS 


The 


Sample Pair, by 
mail, 25c. 
GEORGE Frost Co. 
Makers 
Boston, Mass. 













EVERY PAIR HOSE 


snotnehins ts cae teeta, SEL NOS Oe 
Catalogue Free LOOK « a a Every Loup a 












CUSHION BUTTON 








A Book for Every Housekeeper 


Practical Cooking 
S Dinner Giving 


by 
MARY F. HENDERSON 


A volume containing practical instructions in cooking, in the 
combination and serving of dishes, and in the 
fashionable modes of entertaining at 


breakfast, lunch, and dinner. 


In Water-proof Cover, $1 50 
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"THE continual breaking of 
lamp-chimneys costs a 
good deal in the course of a 
year. 
Get Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
or “pearl glass.” You will 
have no more trouble with 
breaking from heat. © You will 
have clear glass instead of 
misty ; fine instead of rough ; 
right shape instead of wrong; 
and uniform, one the same as 


another. 
Our “Index” describes a// lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 


the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Fastidious 


Men 








Pride of the West 


For sale by Leading Jobbers and Retailers and 
Men’s Furnishers. 


TREAT & CONVERSE, Manufacturers’ Agents, 
79 and 8: Worth St., N. Y. 














ENNEN’S 22°22 
TOILET 


P 





higher in ice, perhaps, thon 
ess substibutes, burt a vonsen (90) 
oder of . De.ighttull 
or on receipt of 25c. 
MENNEN 0O., Newanx, 8.J. 











|'COMMENTS ON THE “BAZAR” 


| THANK you for conducting a woman’s magazine 
which assumes that we women have intelligence. 
We are all sick at heart over the usual doses 
given us in other periodicals. You are doing 
a splendid work, and every woman in this coun- 
try should be made aware of it.—Z. G. C., 
Worcester, Mass. 





The artistic cover design was made in Paris 
for the May fashion number of Harper’s Bazar. 
It is unique in coloring and very pleasing. The 
Bazar’s monthly number, by-the-way, seems to 
have made a decided hit. It is noticeably up to 
date in every particular, showing fashion designs 
of the latest conception, and introducing new and 
valuable features. The Bazar’s progress of late 
has been remarkable. Under its new editorship 
it has been made a magazine of particular inter- 
est to women, and the result has been very ben- 
eficial to the advertiser—From Profitable Adver- 
tising. 





The $4 I sent you for Harper’s Bazar this 
year is the best investment I have ever made. 
We all love the magazine, and find in it each week 
exactly what we most need and most enjoy. 
You may count on me as—A Permanent Sub- 
scriber, Lockport, N. Y. 





One of the things I most admire about your 
RaAzaR is its exquisite daintiness of arrangement, 
and the infinite pains and perfect detail shown 
on every page. You must put an immense amount 
of time and thought on it—but it is certainly ~ 
worth while, and the results justify it.—A. G. C., 
Madison, Wis. 





At an afternoon tea the other day a number 
of us were speaking about the Bazar. We all 
agreed that it was better than ever before, but 
what we especially admired about it was its beau- 
tiful spirit. There is no cynicism, no criticism, 
no carping in Harper’s Bazar; it is most digni- 
fied, pure, and womanly, in tone.—Mrs. J. C. B., 
Kingston, Canada. 





Harper’s Bazar is a welcome guest in every 
household. It is full of good suggestions that 
are reliable in character and therefore worthy of 
acceptance. Its fashion notes are helpful to the 
amateur as well as the professional dressmaker. 
It is what it claims to be, a “ magazine for wo- 
men.”—Hawk Eye, Burlington, Iowa. 








I cannot find words to express my apprecia- 
tion of your excellent patterns. They are simply 
perfect.—Mrs. H. D. N., Thompson, Mich. 





Your Bazar could have no substitute with me. 
Its styles are simply lovely, and it is thorough- 
ly good all the way through.— Mrs. R. A. C., 
| Clawson, Texas. 





Through the varied character of its contents 
Harper’s Bazar ranks as one of the best weeklies 
of its order. In the home it is invaluable for the 
timely suggestions regarding the domestic art of 
sewing, besides providing light refreshment in the 
matter of good fiction. The current number has 
much to offer in interesting articles.—State, New 
Orleans, La. 
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Choicest Lend the 
delicacies charm of 
for well ap- novelty to the 


pointed tables === plaincst meal 











JUST PUBLISHED 


The Players Edition 


of 
“BEN-HUR” 





‘By Lew. Wallace 


Illustrated with 48 pictures in tint from photographs 
of the play of “ Ben-Hur ” as now being produced. 


Bound in Handsome Ornamental Cover. $2 50 
Rough Edges and Gilt Top. In Box. 
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ROAD WAGON —Style G. 
$1000. 
National Automobiles are always ready to 
run, do not “freeze up” in winter or roast you 
in summer, have no unpleasant odor,do not 


leave a trail of blinding vapor and are noise- 
less. 

To appreciate The National you should own 
one of *‘the other kind” first, but as you can’t 
do this send us ten cents in stamps for our 
“Auto Book.” If you contemplate purchasing 
an Automobile, this will be the best ten cent 
igvestment you ever made. 


Illustrated pamphlet mailed free toany address 


The National Automobile & Electric Co, 


1113 East 22d St., indianapolis, Ind. 


A New and Revised 
Illustrated Edition of 


Manners and 


Social Usages 
By MRS. JOHN SHERWOOD 


No book of etiquette ever attained so great 
a popularity as ‘‘ Manners and Social 
Usages.” It is a recognized author- 
ity. The revised edition has been 
in part rewritten, and con- 
tains several entirely new 
chapters on subjects of 
current importance. 





Illastrated, $1 25 


Harper @ Brothers, Publishers 
Franklin Square, New York City 





QUESTIONS OF DRESS 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns soon- 


|er than four weeks from the time of theif receipt. 


The Bazar’s correspondence is too large to permit an 
earlier reply. 


GRATITUDE.—-The regular golf and rainy - day 
skirt will be worn this year, but the newest cloth 


|} and mohair gowns have all skirts made to touch 


the ground. Pongee is coming into favor fast, 
but separate waists of this material —that is, 


| in the natural color—may scarcely be said to be 


| in favor. I should advise your choosing some- 


thing else for the coming season at all events. 


A. H. M.—The only possible thing for you to 
do to make your skirt wider is to put in pleat- 
ed or gathered back breadths of plain white 
challi or taffeta silk. I do not believe you will 


| be able to match the blue in the flowers of the 


silk, as you propose. You will certainly need 
to change the front of the waist by putting lace 
instead of the silk, and I do not believe that 


| you could change the gown in this fashion with- 
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out buying at least five yards of new material— 
that is, of silk. Either the seven - gored skirt 
or. the five-gored garment with the flaring ruffle 
is the best for duck or piqué. Plain white or 
striped shirt-waists are the most fashionable this 
season. A white taffeta silk belt would be the 
best with your gown. Plaid skirts are not so 
fashionable this year as last, but the fine checks 
and stripes are worn instead. The fawn-colored 
material, of which you enclose sample, could 
not possibly make you a satisfactory waist, and 
it would be exceedingly foolish for you to spend 
either time or money on it. 


Potty R.—I should advise your having a cov- 
ert cloth or a mixed gray camel’s-hair with 
Eton jacket and gored skirt. The different shirt- 
waists you will find described and illustrated in 
Bazar Nos. 6 and 9, Vol. 34. The skirt of your 
dress should be either quite long or entirely clear 
the ground—a regular short skirt, in fact. If 
you choose the covert cloth, you should wear 
brown gloves or tan; with the gray, either white 
or gray. You would better have the Eton jacket 
that is short in the back and made with long 
points in front, for that gives to the figure a 
more slender and long-waisted appearance. 


Mrs. A. P. P.—I should advise a rough blue 
serge, the skirt to be trimmed with flaring flounce 
headed with stitched band of taffeta. Have an 
Eton jacket trimmed with bands of taffeta: and 
made with wide revers, turned-down collar, faced 
with black or dark blue silk, and so made that it 
may be worn with fancy collar. 


Unton.—Certainly you ean use your blue suit; 
there are any number of skirts made with box- 
pleats in the back, and the new rainy-day skirt 
is exactly what-you need for going about, so that 
all you will need is a foulard. A mixed blue and 


| white will be best. You would better take sev- 


eral wash shirt-waists and one or two of wash 
silk. If you want to have one smart waist take 
a white lace one as well. See Bazar No. 6 for 


good models. 
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QUESTIONS OF DRESS | 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns soon- 
er than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 
The Bazar’s correspondence is too large to permit an | 
earlier reply. 


M. C. V.—There is nothing prettier than a 
dotted muslin or white muslin gown trimmed with 
lace, and you could have it made after the illus- 
trations in Bazar No. 6, page 341. A silk skirt 
is unnecessary. One of white muslin or lawn will 
be quite as good, but be sure and have it well cut | 
and fitted, with considerable flare around the foot, | 
finished with a flounce or with ruffles trimmed 
with lace. 





E. R. L.—The seven or nine gored skirt is the 
best for you to choose, and with the inverted box- 
pleats in the back. If you have a circular flounce 
it should begin to grade upward at the side 
breadth and around the back, but if the skirt 
clears the ground the nine-gored shape is best. | 
All the different kinds of neck- wear that were 
fashionable last year are in style again. In) 
Bazar No. 10 are several illustrations of neck- 
ties. Yes, you can wear your piqué stock, and a 
pretty change is to have the ends made of linen, 
with a hem-stitched band of some other color 
across the ends. - 


S. M. L.—You certainly will require at least 
one suit (coat and skirt) for yourself. I should 
advise a water-proof serge, made with walking- 
length skirt and jacket and’ the same for your 
little girl. Then you would best take a foulard 
gown, several piqués, and a black net. These 
you could have made after the models in the May 
fashion number; but I am told that it is possi- 
ble to get good materials and to have simple 
gowns made in Manila, so that it would seem 
foolish to attempt too much before you leave. 
You should take a long travelling coat or cloak, 
a comfortable wrapper (flannel, not eider-down), 
and for your little girl some sailor frocks of 
duck and galatea, with one or two fancy muslins. | 


F. R. B.—No, the lace will not make your | 
skirt look “ patchy.” I think it will improve it | 
very much. Try the effect of white and also of 
the blue underneath before you decide which to | 
use. I should not care for the rows of black vel- | 
vet ribbon with the white satin piping. It would | 
not be half so fashionable as the lace. 


HeLen.—A good model for the Swiss muslin 
gown is the one on page 573 in Bazar No. 9. 
Yes, gloves should be worn, either the glacé or 
the suéde, and white. The neck is prettiest with 
the transparent lace collar. 


Hampton.—If the children are healthy I should 
advise their wearing socks. Both boys and girls 
appear so much more fashionable in short socks 
than with long stockings—i. e., according to pre- 
vailing ideas. 


MANHATTAN.—If you do not care to wear low-. 
neck you can have a guimpe made of dotted 
chiffon, point d’esprit, or shirred chiffon. You 
would better wrap the buckles in blue tissue- 
paper, and cover them with cotton batting, al- 
though I cannot promise that even this care 
would prevent their becoming tarnished or rusty. 
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No Penalty 


to pay in the way of di- 
gestive disorders when 
biscuits, cakes, and pas- 
try are made with 


B. T. Babbitt’s 
BEST 


Baking Powder 


It is absolutely pure and 
unsurpassed in quality. 





Made by B. T. Babbitt, New York, 


Sold by grocers everywhere. 
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** We Were Not Disturbed All Night.’ 


Parents tell us this who have vaporized Cresolene for 
their children with Whooping Cough or Croup. The 
record of twenty years shows the great curative and pre- 
ventative power of Cresolene for‘Broachitis, Influenza, 
Measles, Catarrh, Coughs, Scarlet Fever, and other 


conanepens diseases. Recent tests made at the Yale 
Pathological Laboratory proves that vaporized Creso- 
lene kills the germs of Diphtheria. Send for descrip- 
tive booklet with testimonials. Sold by all druggists. 


Vapo-Cresolene Co., 180 Fulton St., New York. 


Sr 
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No. 4% American Novel Series 


A Victim of 
Circumstances 


by GERALDINE ANTHONY 


The first novel of a new writer. It is a story of New Y ork society life so true 
in its atmosphere and faithful in its characterization that it is almost possible 
to recognize the originals of several of the leading personages of the story. The 
love interest is charming. Miss Anthony knows the people of whom she writes, 
and the tone of the whole book is distinctly smart. $1 50 


The Other Novels of this Series Already Published are Given Below 


No. 3 Martin Brook $1 50 
by MORGAN BATES 


The PHILADELPHIA TELEGRAPH says: “It appeals to the best in men 
and women, and is a credit alike to author and publishers. ‘Martin Brook’ is 
indeed an American novel and of the best kind.” 


No.2 The Sentimentalists = s1 50 
- by ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER 


The N. Y. EVENING SUN says: “It is a very clever novel. Rarely has a 
more pathetic figure been drawn in recent fiction than that of this little woman, 
Mrs. Kent. She is distinctly American.” 














































No.1 Eastover Court House § s:50 
by H. B. BOONE & KENNETH BROWN 


The DETROIT FREE PRESS says: “If each of the novels of American 
life by American authors prove as good as‘ Eastover Court House,’ the twelve 
volumes will constitute a decided addition to American fiction.”’ 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQ., N. Y. 
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Important New Library Books 












JUST PUBLISHED 


The Love Letters of 
Bismarck. 1846-1889) 


The ACADEMY says: “ They give us a picture of ‘the Machiavelli 
of the mailed fist’ writing straight from his heart. . . . A devout 
lover, a devoted husband, an affectionate father, and a clean-lived coun- 
try gentleman, without fear and without reproach, is the Bismarck 
silhouetted in these letters.” 


Crown 8vo, $3 00. Uniform with ‘‘ Browning Letters.” 




























A History of Orations and Essays of 
the Four Georges and Edward John Phelps 


: With Memoir by 
of ca ig Ex-Gov. STEWART of Vermont 
By JUSTIN McCARTHY A collection of the selected orations, essays, 


magazine articles, etc., of the Hon. E. F. 


thts notable work completes the history up to the os —-: Poa vs oe Cae 
accession of Queen Victoria. sion. 


Uniform with Vols. I. and II. $1 25 each Portrait. Crown 8vo, $4 00 


The publication of volumes III. and IV. of 





American Engineering The 
Competition Riddle of the Universe 
The papers which make up this volume By Prof. ERNST HAECKEL 


appeared originally in the “ London Times.” Professor Haeckel’s position as a scientist 
They show the remarkable advance of Ameri- makes any work from his pen one of permanent 
can industries along those very lines in which importance. The present volume, touching as 
England has long been considered pre-eminent. it does on Science and Religion, the Nature of 
They have aroused the greatest interest in | the Soul, Evolution, etc., must be of the great- 
England. est interest to every thinking reader. 


8vo, Cloth, $1 00 8vo, $1 50 


The Love Letters of 
Victor Hugo. = 4820.1822 


The love story told in these letters reads like a romance. They show the great novelist 
writing, not to the world, but to the woman he loved. In beauty of thought and beauty of 
feeling no published letters, save those of the Brownings, can compare with them. 











Crown 8vo, Illustrated, $3 00. Uniform with * Browning Letters.” 
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The Next Bazar OUT APRIL 27th 
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